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OFF CAPE HORN. 


In. the month of March, 18—, we were 
off Cape Horn in the barque Minnie, of Bos- 
ton, James Plankshire, master, bound -for 
San Francisco with a cargo of notions, which 
embraced everything that was calculated to 
meet the wants of miners and speculators, 
from cambri¢ needles to railroad iron, butter 
and flour, calico, and silk. We hoped to 


make the passage to San Francisco in one 
hundred and ten days, but some of the 
grumblers and croakers on board didn’t take 
stock in such hopes, and told long yarns of 
the horrors of a passage around the Cape. 

I was a boy then, and it was my first voy- 
age at sea. I was hopeful, anxious, and de- 
lighted to think that I was already a useful 
person on board, one who could steer his 
trick in all weathers, and was: sent aloft to 
do important jobs, such as sending down a 
royal yard or shaking a reef from a topsail. 


I messed with the men and slept in the fore- 
castle, for my parents desired to cure me of 
my roving disposition and fondness for the 
sea, and so determined that no favors should 
be shown me, and none were, except at the 
hands of the cook and steward, who often 
gave mea bit of “soft tack,” ora little mess 
from the cabin table, and O, how good it 
tasted, after I had recovered from my sea- 
sickness! 

_ We had passed Staten Island with a fair 
wind and plenty of it, and hoped to slip 
around the Cape withont trouble; but our 
hopes. were: not, realized, for we had, just 
cleared theland when dark clouds appeared 
in, the southeast, and, those who were famil- 
iar with the Cape said, “ Now we shall catch 
it, you see.if we don’t!. Those clouds mean 


something.” And so they, did, for the wind © 


increased and headed us off our course, and 
at last came the orders we were expecting: 

Call all hands to take in sail!” 
_ The watch below tumbled up in a hurry, 
for there was no time to lose. The captain 
had carried on sail until the last moment, in 
hopes of gaining a few miles, The gale was 
coning “butt end foremost,” as the sailors 
say, kicking up a long heavy swell, and mak- 
ing our ears and fingers tingle with the cold, 
for the wind came from frosty regions, and 


_ had just swept past fields of ice which never 


melt unless started from their foundations 
by warm winds of long continuance. 

The mainsail and gaff-topsail had been 
furled long before, und the barque was stag- 
gering along under whole topsails and jib, 
As we gained the deck, the chief mate who 
was forward looked to the captain for orders, 

“ Let go the topsail halyards and man the 
weather-braces and reef-tackles!” shouted 
the master. 

Just then the vessel shipped a heavy sea, 
which wet us to the skin, and sent some of 
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us sprawling in the lee-scupper. O, how 
cold the water felt as it trickled down our 
backs and filled our boots and pockets! The 
same wave flooded the deck, took the cook, 
who was emptying a copper, off his feet, and 
caused the colored gentleman to ask as soon 
as he could gain his breath, “ef dat was de 
way dey sarved peoples off Cape Horn?” 
Shipping that sea showed we had too much 
sail on, so we lost no time in clewing down 
the topsails and hauling out the reef-tackles. 

“How many reefs, sir?” yelled the mate, 
as the larboard watch went up forward, and 
the starboard watch the main rigging. 

“Close reef fore and main-topsails, and 
then furl the foresail!” was the response. 
“Be lively about it, for we must furl the 
foresail, and it will take both watches to do 
it!” 

We tumbled up the rigging, and had just 
laid out on the yards, when a squall of sleet 
and snow struck us, and for a few minutes 
we could only cling to the reef-points and 
turn our heads to the leeward. The hail cut 
our hands and faces, and in some cases drew 
blood. 

We could hear the captain and mate roar- 
ing on de*k, but we could not make out a 
word that they said, and didn’t care to, for 
we were doing the best we could. Presently 
‘we saw the captain, mate, cook and steward, 


_ and one man who was not well enough to 


go aloft, crawl forward and man the jib down- 
haul; and it was time the jib was in, for it 
was swelled out as though anxious to leave 
the bolt-ropes, and kept the barque’s head 
well under water. 

Just as the after-guard got hold of the 
downhaul a heavy sea swept over the top- 
gallant forecastle, and drenched captain, 
mate, and the rest of those on deck. 

We could not hear the master’s words, 
but his gestures were quite expressive, and 
meant “swear,” if they meant anything. 
We saw all this from the fore-topsail yard, 
and really it encouraged us, for now the 
captain would know how it was himself, in 
way of wearing wet clothes for an hour or 
more. 

The captain shook himself and let go the 
halyards, and after much hard work the jib 
was hauled down; but there was no one to 
furl it, for all the available men were now 
aloft. 

For a few minutes the sleet and snow were 
less severe, so that we could work to advan- 
tage. The earrings were hauled out, the 


reef-points knotted, and then in the best 
manner possible we rolled up the stiff frozen 
sail, and passed gaskets around it so that it 
would not blow adrift. 

“ Lay down and furl the foresail, and be 
lively about it!” yelled the mate, as we left 
the fore-topsail yard. 

Here was another tough job, but we knew 
it had to be done; so, aided by some of the 
starboard watch, we laid out on the slippery 
yard and rolled up the heavy sail,and passing 
a pair of studding-sail halyards around it, 
descended to the deck; and glad enough 
we were to get there, for our hands were 
skinned and bleeding, and our clothes frozen 
stiff. 

But there was no rest for us just then. 
The gale had increased so much that we 
could not even carry a close-reefed main- 
topsail; so orders were given to clew it up 
and furl it, and as soon as this was done the 
only sails that we could show were the fore- 
topmast staysail and the main spencer. 
Long heavy seas began to strike us and come 
on board, flooding the deck and carrying off 
everything that was not fastened securely. 

Just as we began to think we would beor- 
dered below for the balance of our watch, 
the gaff-topsail worked loose and commenced 
slatting. 

“ Up, three or four of you, and secure that 
sail!” was the order. 

I was nearest to the mizzen rigging, and 
made a jump for the shrouds, but the cap- 
tain put his hand on the collar of my coat 
and held me back, 

“Stay on deck, you monkey, you!” he 
yelled, with a grin on his face, the first one I 
had seen for a long time. “What good can 
a boy like you do aloft ?” 

The interference of the captain saved my 
life, I have not the slightest doubt, for of the 
four men who went aloft but two returned 
to the deck in the usual way. 

They had secured the sail and were just 
about to lay down, when a terrible sea 
struck the barque on her weather quarter, 
throwing the vessel nearly on her beam- 
ends. Twoof the men, who were on the 
lee side of the cross-trees, standing up, lost 
their footing, the ropes were encased with 
ice, their hands slipped from them, and with 
wild shrieks the sailors fell headlong into the 
boiling ocean. . 

“ Man overboard!” was the cry, but what 
could we do? No boat would have lived for 
a moment in such a sea, even if we could 
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An Ocean Steamer. 


have cleared one away and lowered it within 
a quarter of an hour, for the boats were all 
lashed to the poop deck“to prevent them 
from being washed away during the passage 
around the Horn. 

But even with the deck flooded with wa- 
ter, the wind blowing a living gale, and the 
waves running as high as only Cape Horn 
waves can run, every man, at the first cry of 
alarm, started for the boats, and some com- 
menuced to cast off the lashings which se- 
cured them to the deck, 

“Avast there!” roared the master. “ Let 
the lashings alone. No boat can live a 
moment in such a sea,” 

“But two of the men are overboard!” 
yelled the mate. 

“God help them, we can’t!’ was the. re- 
sponse. 

I jumped into the weather mizzen rigging 
and looked astern. But one man was visi- 
ble. He was struggling with the mad waves 
and headed for the barque, as though to 
overtake her by swimming; but what could 
a man do encumbered with heavy boots and 
thick clothing, even in a smooth sea? I 
saw a heavy wave break over the poor fel- 
low’s head, and its weight forced him down, 


for he never appeared again on the surface 
of the water. 

I crawled down to the deck, and as I did 
so two huge albatrosses, which we noticed 
for the first time, came sailing near the ves- 
sel and looked us all over with their black 
piercing eyes, as though seeking for friends 
and had found them. 

“Them’s poor Jack’s and Bill’s spirits,” 
said an old tar, as he wiped the salt water 
from the corners of his eyes with the cuff 
of his wet pea-jacket, and more than one of 
the crew nodded an assent to the remark. 

The next day the gale subsided, the wind 
hauled to the south and west, and we spread 
our canvas and bowled around the Cape 
without further accident; but the albatrosses 
hovered near the barque until we were in 
warm weather, and then they screamed us a 
good-by one bright morning, and winged 
their way back to the stormy Cape, and we 
never saw them again. Who shall say that 
the spirits of the two drowned sailors did 
not assume the forms of birds and keep 
us company until we were in good weather? 
Many a sailor will believe such a thing possi- 
ble, although landsmen will scout the idea 
as preposterous, 
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AN OCEAN STEAMER. 


The swift-plying steamers that render a 
voyage to Europe so easy have greatly in- 
creased the number of those who, either for 
business or for pleasure, cross the sea and 
make themselves acquainted with the inter- 
esting scenes and different phases of life in 
the old world. 

Our engraving on the next page presents 
that “ thing of beauty ” and triumph of mod- 
ern invention—an ocean steamer, and to a 
description of its many excellencies we will 
confine this article. Let us go on board this 
magnificent ship, where the saloons rival in 
elegance the salons of a palace, where may 
be found all the conveniences of our best 
hotels, and which, notwithstanding its im- 
mense size, can be steered, in the wildest 
tempest as well as the fairest weather, 
by one man, which can accommodate 


two hundred cabin passengers, and where 
everything is accomplished by the mighty 
power of steam, from the simplest daily rou- 
tine, to attaining a speed of fourteen knots 


an hour. But first we will take an outside 
view of the steamer. She has a peculiar 
model and long, low, rakish appearance, and 
we remark the straight stem, the sharp lines 
of her bows, her narrow beam and clean run 
aft, all indicating more than common speed, 
while her general build and draught of wa- 
ter plainly show that to gain such swiftness 
the important element of strength has not 
been neglected. Her three tall masts rise 
from her hull, each a single iron cylinder 
surmounted by a wooden spar, the highest 
reaching a point one hundred and fifty feet 
above the water; two are ship-rigged, the 
third carrying fore-and-aft sails, and spread- 
ing altogether an immense area of canvas 
—enough, if necessary, to enable the vessel 
to sail with a“ clipper-built ” ship, if by any 
chance the engines should become disabled. 
Her rigging, light and graceful, is as neatly- 
fitted as that of a man-of-war, and her one 
low dark-colored smoke-stack completes 


her outward appearance, giving her more 
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the semblance of a pleasure yacht than an 
ordinary passenger-carrying steamer, 


We next ascend the gangway, step upon 


deck, and glancing fore and aft, for the first 
time appreciate the vast proportions of the 
vessel. Her length on deck is 432 feet; 
breadth of beam, 41 feet; depth of hold, 
36 feet; load draught 24 feet; and tonnage 


4350 tons gross, Her fraines are of angle 


iron, double rivetted throughout. Her 
three decks, the height between which is 
eight feet, are covered with wood; plate 
stringers are upon each, and their arched 
form gives them great lateral and longitudi- 


nal rigidity. Five bulkheads, extending from 


the keelson up to the main deck, divide the 
hull into six perfectly water-tight and fire- 
proof compartments, thus insuring the 
greatest possible safety against danger either 
from collisions or fire. 


The steering apparatus first claims our 


attention on arriving at the stern of the ves- 
sel. It is hard to realize that this immense 
stsucture can literally be directed by asingle 
man, yet such is the case. By means of the 
most admirable arrangements ever invented, 
a miniature wheel, placed in a wheel-house 
just abaft the bridge, governs every motion 
of this splendid vessel with more ease and 
certainty than if she were a ferry-boat. En- 
tering the open door of one of the deck- 
houses, we find at our feet what appears to 
be a quadrant of a great iron wheel; this 
we learn takes the place of the ordinary 
tiller that moves the rudder. Around the 


grooved edges of the quadrant are heavy 
iron chains, which extend forward to the 
wheel-house, where they are attached to 
the engine. Around the small apartment in 
which we stand are fastened heavy tackles 
ready to be used as “ preventers,” or for re- 
lieving the strain, in case, through heavy 
weather, the shocks of the seas on the rud- 
der should be too powerful for the steam- 
buffers by which their force is generally 
eased, In the iron deck-house containing 
the steering engine we find also an ice-house, 
aud next it a butcher’s shop, with stores of 
fresh meat of every kind. Descending a 
broad stairway, we enter the grand saloon, 
a magnificent room, eighty by forty-one feet 
in size. Here, were it not for the compara- 


tively low space between decks, and the cir- 
cular ports at intervals of three feet apart 
at the sides, a passenger might easily imag- 
ine himself at home in his own parlor. The 
finish of this room is in teak and gold with 


papier mache panels. It is heated by steam, 
and contains also two elegant fireplaces, 


Handsome carpets cover the floor, and im- 
mense mirrors are placed in every available 
spot. A grand piano of the best manufac- 
ture, exquisite bronzes on the mantel-pieces, 
exotic plants in elegant flower-pots, add te 
the beauty and comfort of the apartment. 


The sofas and chairs are upholstered in 


crimson velvet. There is also a bookcase 
filled with a choice selection of standard 
authors and works of fiction, wherewith 
the passengers can amuse themselves if they 
choose. There are four rows of tables of 


different lengths arranged to suit the variety 


of form gained in the apartment by a pro- 
jecting bay fore and aft. Then there is the 
steward’s pantry, fitted up in perfect manner, 
and beneath it the bootery. 

Next to the saloon, and on the starboard 
side, is the ladies’ private cabin, a beautiful 


little boudoir, handsomely furnished in pur- 


ple velvet, and supplied with mirrors and 
broad sofas. Near by on the main deck isa 
handsome smoking-room, steam-heated, with 
marble tables, and big bull’s eyes at each 
side, from which the smokers can watch ice- 
bergs and porpoises as they please. The 
staterooms, as might be expected, are elegant 
and complete. The steerage quarters are 
clean, well-warmed and well-lighted. No 
passengers of either class are carried below 
the water line. The ship’s surgeon has a 
cabin which is the medical sanctum, being 
a completely fitted-up apothecary’s shop. 
The whole passenger arrangement is admi- 
rable, the berths and saloons being so placed 
amidships, where there is no vibration from 
the engines, and the minimum of motion 
when the long ship is pitching. 

Passing aft from the main saloon we reach 
the staterooms; these afford accommodation 
as ample as the necessarily confined space of 
a ship will admit of. Each stateroom is light- 
ed by a fourteenjnch side-light, and fresh 
water, both hot and cold, is “laid on” 
throughout the ship. The lavatories have a 
constant supply, turned on by pressure valve- 
taps. The bathrooms are unusually large, 
and furnished with steam pipes for heating 
the cold water if required. Some of the 
bedrooms are arranged en suite with four 
berths each, a great convenience to a party 
travelling together, Electric bells are in ev- 
ery room as well as in every other portion of 
the ship, all communicating to a Moseley’s 
indicator, outside of the steward’s pantry. 
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DAMASCUS. 


The engraving on this page of the beauti- 
ful capital of Syria, represents some of the at- 
tractions that make it seem to the approach- 
ing traveller like a city of enchantment. 


“This charm, however, is somewhat less- 


ened with a nearer inspection, for, like most 
oriental cities, it has its drawbacks of ir- 
regularity and uncleanliness; yet it is bet- 
ter than many others in these respects, and 
Damascus is one of the most interesting of 
the cities of the East. Its loveliness has won 


and on the fourth a small square citadel 
flanked with towers. For an eastern city, it 
is tolerably cleanly and regular; its streets 
are long and narrow, and paved with basalt, 
and the houses, if mean and unattractive 
outside, are often magnificently luxurious 
within. The well-constructed market-places 
are embellished with marble colonnades, and 
the bazaars are numerous, larger than those 
of Aleppo, and more airy and better lighted 
than those of Cairo and Constantinople. 


for it the oriental appellation of one of the 
four earthly paradises. It ig situated about 
forty-five miles east of the Mediterranean, 
in a fertile and extensive plain, eighty miles 
in circumference. Thus for many miles the 
city is surrounded by flowery fields, through 
which sparkling streams wind their way; 
above are the deep blue Syrian heavens that 
bend down in smiling beauty upon a scene 
of loveliness whose equal is not often given 
to bless the eye of man. The city itself is 
nearly two miles in length, and half a mile 
in breadth; it is six miles in circumference, 
and has a double brick wall on three sides, 


Each class of merchants and artisans has 
its own bazaar, and some of these shops, 
such as those of the goldsmiths, the druggists, 
the traders in cotton stuffs, the pipemakers, 
ete., are very extensive. The great khan of 
Damascus is a vast and imposing building, 
filled with a variety of commodities, and fre- 
quented by merchants from distant countries, 
Many of the khansare very old, and from 
them, even at the present day, a correct idea 
ean be gained of the mode of conducting 
business in ancient times. The principal 
architectural ornament of the city is the 
mosque of Abd el Malek, six hundred and 
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fifty feet in length by one hundred and fifty 
in breadth. Besides this, there are several 
other mosques of much beauty, aside from 
Jewish synagogues, and Greek, Maronite, 
Syrian and Armenian churches. The centre 
of the commerce of Syria, the trade of Da- 
mascus is greatly increased by its being the 
rallying point for all the pilgrims to Mecca 
from the north of Asia, Several thousands 
of these pilgrims come annually to Damas- 
cus with their attendants, and at such times 
the city has the aspect of a great fair, and 
every available place is occupied by camels, 
horses, mules and merchandize. | Caravans 
proceed, also, from Damascus to Bagdad and 
Cairo. The articles imported by these dif- 
ferent channels are mostly broadcloths, va- 
rious kinds of metals from the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and shawls, muslins and In- 
dian stuffs, which are brought by the way of 
England. Its own manufactures consist 
chiefly of silk and cotton fabrics, highly-fin- 
ished saddles and bridles, fine cabinet work, 
jewelry, gold and silver trimming, and excel- 
lent soap made of olive oil, kali and chalk. 
Damascus was once famous for the manu- 
facture of sabres of such surpassing excel- 
lence that they would bend to the hilt with- 
out breaking, while the edge was so keen as 
to divide the firmest coat of mail. 
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The ancient city of Damascus was built, 
according to some authorities, by Uz, theson 
of Aram, and it is often spoken of in the his- 
tory of Abraham. Here the kings of Syria 
resided for three centuries, and the changes 
that have taken place in the condition of 
Damascus are very great. Hadad, called by 
Josephus, the first of its kings, was conquered 
by David, king of Israel, but did not long re- 
main in subjection. It was taken by Tig- 
lath-pileser, in the reign of Ahaz, and the 
former slew its last king, Rezin, and added 
its provinces to the Assyrian empire. After- 
ward it came under the rule of Babylonia 
and Persia. After the battle of Issus (333 
B. C.) it fell into the hands of Alexander the 
Great, and soon became a portion of the pos- 
sessions of the Seleucidw. It was attached 
to the Roman empire by Pompey, and its 
connection with the life and career of St. 
Paul is too well known to need any com- 
ment. Under the emperors Damascus was 
of great importance, and was termed by 
Julian in one of his letters “the eye of the 
whole East.” It is still a city of flowers and 
bright waters; the streams of Lebanon, the 
“river of Damascus,” the “ river of gold,” 
still murmur and sparkle in the wilderness 
of Syrian gardens, and Damascus has out- 
lived the glories of Nineveh and Babylon. 


A SPANISH SERENADE, 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 
Two Spanish girls within a vine-wreathed Most lovely eyes! O, who could meet their 


bower, 
Leaned o’er the railing of a balcony, 
To taste the sweetness of the evening hour 
And watch the shadows deepen on the lea: 


The southern sky bent down as with a blessing, 
The closing flowers breathed fragrance on 
the air, : 
The gentle breeze touched with a soft caressing 
The waving tresses of the maiden’s hair. 


And one was but a child as yet in feeling, 
With bright eyes flashing with a merry 
light, 
Her rosy. cheeks and smiling lips revealing 
A child’s sweet mischief,and a child’s delight. 


And one was fair in maidenhood’s complete- 
ness, 
As gently bright as her own Spanish skies; 
Grace in her motions, in her accents sweetness, 
The light of feeling in her changetul eyes. 


glances, 
And fail to yield the heart before their charm? 
Soul-mirrors, where each passing thought ad- 

vances, 
Looks on the world—then flies in shy alarm. 


Ah, fair Glenora! as she stood half smiling, 
A purple blossom clasped in one fair hand, 
Surely some thought, save of the hour’s be- 
guiling, [bland. 
Stirred her soft heart from its composure 


She stood a picture sweet of Expectation, 
Till floated up the notes of a guitar, 

And then a voice of richest intonation 
Poured forth this song beneath the evening 

star: 

“ Ora, Glenora, bend down from thy bower, 
Star of my life! I am waiting for thee; 

Ora, Glenora, I welcome the hour 


That brings the sweet hope of thy presente 
to me. 
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“ Ora, Glenora, the daylight has ended, “ Ora, Glenora, vouchsafe me some token, 
Soft flow the waves of the river below, To tell that my song in thy heart has a place; 
All the sweet hues of the twilight have Flowers may wither and wild vows be broken, 
blended But ne'er will the stranger forget thy sweet 
After the sunset’s rich tropical glow. face.” 


\ 


“Ora, Glenora, Sevilla’s fair daughter! The singer ceased—and from Glenora’s bower 
Broad is the breast of the darkening sea; Fell the fair fragrant spray of heliotrope; 
Far is the foreigner’s home o’er the water, “ Devotion ” is the language of the flower, 
But all is forgot, save devotion and thee. And to that language then was added— 
“ Hope!” 
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Chinese Scenes. 


CHINESE SCENES. 


The rivers of China—says a traveller—are 
her glory, and no country can compare with 
her for natural facilities of inland navigation ; 
the people themselves consider that portion 
of geography relating to their rivers as the 


nearly twice that distance. The area of its 
basin is estimated at 700,000 square miles. 
This river is but little used for navigation on 
account of its impetuous current, and has 
but few important tributaries. The Yang- 
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most interesting. There are two large river 
systems; that of the Hoangho or Yellow 
River, and that of the Yangtsekiang, or Blue 
River. The mouth of the Yellow River is 
1290 miles from its source, but by numer- 
ous windings the course is prolonged to 


tsekiang is much more calm and useful than 
its rival, and is formed by the union of two 
rivers named respectively and unpronounce- 
ably, the Kinshakiang or Gold-sand River, 
and Yalongkiang or White River. This ma- 
jestic stream, with a length of twenty-two 
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hundred miles—or nearly three thousand, 
according to Mr. Williams—and a width 
above Nanking, of from three to four miles, 
is the main artery of the empire. It is con- 
stantly crowded with tens of thousands of 
boats and barges. The country lying be- 
tween the Yangtsekiang and the Hoangho 
isthe most important and influential part of 
the empire, on account of its productive- 
ness, general prosperity, and the highly-edu- 
cated inhabitants. The Yangtsekiang is 
navigable for the largest ships more than 
two hundred miles from its mouth, and for 
boats more than seventeen hundred miles. 
The tides are perceptible four hundred miles 
to Kinkiang, and the whole basin of the 
river is estimated at 750,000 square miles. 
Aside from these two great river systems, 
there are those of the Peiho or White River 
in the north, which rises in Tartary, passes 
the capital Peking, receives the Yuho, and 
falls into the Yellow Sea; and of the Chu- 
kiang, which, rising east of Yunan, drains, 
with its tributaries, a region of nearly 200,000 
square miles, and falls into the China Sea 
near Canton, after a course of seven hun- 
dred miles. Our engraving on page 513 de- 
picts a water scene in China where the fam- 
ily seem to be enjoying themselves to per- 
fection with an abandon that reminds one 
fo the dreamy languor of the South. 

China is a curious place, and divers and 
various are the customs of that celestial 
region. A common business there is the 
making of dwarfs and beggars. The pro- 
cess of “making dwarfs” is beautiful in 
its simplicity. In the first place a child of 
three or four years is taken, and then a 
heavy porcelain vase is put over him so that 
the head alone is free. With an unexpected 
consideration for the prospective dwarf’s 
feelings, this vase is removed at night so 
that he may sleep (the child not the vase), 
but both are restored to their former rela- 
tionship in the morning. The child thus 
advances in age, in his inflexible mould, 
until he can no longer grow, when the 
vase is broken. The process of making 
beggars is more complicated, and not so like- 


ly to commend itself to public favor. At 


Pekin eyes are taken out and limbs broken 
in order to excite the proper degree of eom- 
miseration. Such practices are only in- 
dulged in among us by those heroic souls 


. who despise such a remnant of tyrannical 


government as a draft. 
The religious traditions of the Chinese 
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are so deeply-rooted, and so strongly fostered 
by superstition, as to give little encourage- 
ment to missionary labor. The most strik- 
ing of these superstitions are those pertain- 
ing to the disposition of their living and 
dead relations. 

Very often the dead bodies of Chinese 
men and women are found in untenantable 
buildings in San Francisco, Cal.; and those 
unacquainted with their superstitions are 
prone to set the desertion of dying friends 
down as acts of selfishness. This, however, 
is not so, as the Chinese believe that if per- 
sons die in a house that they lived in before 
death, their spirits will haunt the place ever 
after, and give an unpleasant evidence of 
their presence to all who remain. In order 
to prevent the manifestations of the restless 
spirit, as soon as the doctor gives it as his 
opinion that a patient cannot survive, he is 
taken to another place, and left alone to die. 
A case of this kind was reported to the 
coroner in San Francisco. 

A young Chinawoman, who had been given 
up by the attending physician, was carried 
by her relatives to an untenanted louse in 
Ellis Place. They then dressed her in her 
best clothing, and spread a new matting on 
the floor, and laid her on it. They brought 
in preserves, meats, fruits, candies, boiled 
rice, etc., lighted some lamps, and retired, 
leaving her aione to wait the coming of the 
common destroyer. During the day she died, 
and was found at night by the coroner, who 
removed the body, and had it buried. 

Many Chinamen—those of the wealthy 
classes—do not desert their dear friends; 
and, for the furtherance of this desire, there 
are several hospitals fitted up, in order that 
those about to die may be removed there 
until they have paid the debt of nature, after 
which they are buried with all the ceremo- 
nies of the disciples of Confucius. 

Our second engraving on page 515 presents 
a lively market-scene in China, where all the 
delicacies most esteemed by the Chinese 
palate are for sale, from the delicate bird’s- 
nests for puddings to the canine roasts so 
much approved by the “ heathen Chinee.” 

No people work harder than the Chinese, 
not even the Yankee nation, and their love 
of money is greater than that of other na- 
tionalities. As mechanics they are capable 
of anything. They live on little, and their 
clothing costs them next to nothing. Never 
theless, England, Germany and America 
largely furnish them with clothes, for the 
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spinning jenny does not eat or wear garments, any outward signs, the rich from the poor 
and the Chinaman does both. Luxury seems man, either in Lis exterior or his dwelling. 
to be forbidden in China. Even the rich do The Chinese impress the traveller by their 
not indulge in it, and it as hard to tell, by imitative powers, endurance and industry. 
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The beautiful view on page 517 of the city 
of Nicopolis on the Danube, cannot fail 
to interest the reader, who will remember 
that it was originally founded by Trajan 
about A. D. 106, and that it gives title to a 
Greek archbishop and a Catholic bishop. 
Many exciting and important historical 
events have been enacted here, and it was 
under the walls of Nicopolis that the sultan 
Bajazet I. defeated King Sigismund of Hun- 
gary in 1396. This city of Bulgaria is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Danube, and 
consists of two parts: the fortified or Turk- 
ish town, which is perched on a line of lime- 
stone cliffs, overhanging the river, and an 
open quarter on the declivity of an adjoin- 
ing height, inhabited by Bulgarians, Wal- 
lachians and Jews. 

Bulgaria, in European Turkey, has the 
Danube for its northern, and the parallel 
chain of the Balkan Mountains for its south- 
ern boundary. It is divided into three prov- 
inces, of which the chief cities are Sophia, 
Sistova and Nicopolis. It was the Mesia 
Inferior of the Romans, and derives its 
name from northern hoides who invaded 
the country in the seventh century. The 
history of the Bulgarians presents a series 
of continued conflicts with the Servians, 
Greeks and Hungarians on the one hand, 
and on the other with the Turks, who finally 
subdued them, and put an end to the exist- 
ence of a Bulgarian kingdom in 1392, The 
territory is of the greatest importance to 
preserve the unity of the Turkish empire, 
and to neutralize the Russian influence, 
which is strong in Bulgaria, is a matter of 
great moment for the Turkish government. 
In 1853, during the occupation of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the line of fortresses along 
the left bank of the Danube and those in 
the Balkan range were guarded by a large 
Turkish army, divisions of which crossed 
the river opposite Oltenitza and Kalafat, and 
obtained some slight advantages over the 
Russians. The St. George’s mouth of the 
Danube is by treaty open to all trading ves- 
sels, and to the war ships of Russia and 
Austria, and measures have been taken to 
facilitate the somewhat difficult navigation. 

Bulgaria and the neighboring provinces 
of Macedonia are considered to have been 
the cradle of the old Slavic languages. The 
ancient Bulgarian dialect was the richest of 
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SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 


them all, and was the Scriptural language 
of the Greek-Slavic church, and the great 
medium of ecclesiastical literature in the 
ancient Slavic lands. After the overthrow 
of the Bulgarian kingdom at the close of the 
fourteenth century, the grammatical struct- 
ure and purity of the language became im- 
paired by mixture with the Wallachian, 
Albanian, Roumanian, Turco-Tartar, and 
perhaps Greek vernaculars; and the modern 
Bulgarian tongue has only the nominative 
and vocative of the seven Slavic cases, all 
the next being supplied by prepositions. 
The article is placed after the word it quali- 
fies, like that of the Albanians and Walla- 
chians. Among the ancient literature may 
be mentioned the translations of the Bible 
by Cyril and Methodius, and the writings of 
John of Bulgary in the tenth century. The 
literature of the present day is very slender, 
being almost entirely made up of a few ele- 
mentary and religious books. Grammars of 
the language have been published by Neofyt 
in 1835, and by Christiaki in the following 
year. Venelin, a young Russian scholar, 
sent to Bulgaria by the Russian archwograph- 
ical commission, published in 1837 a gram- 
mar and two volumes of a history of the peo- 
ple, but died while he was engaged in pre- 
paring a third volume, The Bulgarian na- 
tional songs are numerous, and similar to 
those of the Servians. 

Our sketch of Bulgaria would be incom- 
plete without some account of the important 
river which has played so noticeable a part 
in the history of nations. 

The extent of the basin of the Danube is 
estimated at two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand square miles; the direct distance, from 
source to mouth, upward of one thousand 
miles; and its development—of course, in- 
cluding windings—eighteen hundred miles. 
From its source the Danube flows northeast 
to Regensberg (Ratisbon), in Bavaria; when 
it takes a southeast-by-south direction, to 
Waitzen, in Hungary, previously passing 
Vienna and Presburg. At Waitzen it sud- 
denly bends round, and flows nearly due 
south to the point where it is joined by the 
Drave, near Esseg, in Slavonia; thence it 
runs south-southeast to Belgrade, on the 
northern confines of the Turkish province of 
Servia, of which it subsequently forms the 
boundary, separating it from Hungary. Con- 
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tinuing its general easterly course, though 
not without some marked deviations, to the 
point where it is joined by the small river 
Bereska, it abruptly turns to the northeast, 
and continues in this direction to Orsova, a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, when, 
by suddenly taking a southeasterly course, it 
fairly enters the Turkish European Prov- 
inces, forming the boundary line between 
Wallachia and Bulgaria. At Rassova, on the 
southeastern extremity of the former prov- 
ince, it takes a direction nearly due north to 
Galatz, when it bends round to the south- 
east, and, after a further course of about 
eighty miles, falls into the Black Sea, by the 
several mouths above enumerated. 

During its progress from its source, in Ba- 
den, to its embouchure, the Danube passes 
threugh Wurtemberg, Bavaria, the arch- 
duchies of Austria, and Hungary, and forms 
the boundary between the Hungarian Banat 
on the north, and the Turkish province of 
Servia on the south; and between the Turk- 
ish province of Bulgaria on the south, and 
the Danubian principalities Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and the Russian province of Bes- 
sarabia, on the north. 

The great basin of the Danube has been 
divided into four minor basins. The first 
consists of a vast plateau of a pentagonal 
form, sixteen hundred and forty feet above 
the sea level, one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and one hundred and twenty-five 
miles broad, surrounded by mountains, and 
comprising a portion of the principality of 
Hohenzollern, part of the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, and the greater part of the king- 


dom of Bavaria. The tract is, by far, the 
most fertile and most populous through 
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which the Danube passes during its entire 
career. 

The second basin belongs to the empire of 
Austria, having Vienna nearly in its centre, 
and comprising the archduchy of Austria, 
Hungary as far east as Waitzen and Styria. 
It is very*irregular, and is bounded on all 
sides by very high mountains. Generally it is 
well peopled, well cultivated, and the inhab- 
itants industrious. The soil is rich in min- 
eral products, and the climate one of the 
best in Europe. The Danube here passes 
through a.succession of the most picturesque 
scenery, till it passes Vienna. Below Pres- 
burg it runs with great velocity, and is 
crowded with islands. 

The third basin of the Danube comprises 
Hungary, east of Waitzen, and the princi- 
pality of Transylvania, and consists of an im- 
mense plain, almost without undulations of 
avy kind, and only about four hundred feet 
above the sea level. It is intersected by 
large rivers, with marshy banks, and inter- 
spersed with stagnant pools, saline and sandy 
wastes; rich, however, in mineral products, 
in flocks and herds, and in wines. It com- 
prises about one-half of the entire basin of 
the Danube. The climate is bad, especially 
in the vicinity of the marshes, which tover 
a space of about three thousand square 
miles. 

The fourth basin comprises Wallachia, 
Moldavia, a portion of Bessarabia and Bulga- 
ria. ‘This tract is flat, inundated, and marshy 
along the banks of the river; dry, mountain- 


ous and difficult, on the borders of the basin. 
It is fertile in products of all kinds, yet badly 


cultivated; thinly peopled, with miserable 
roads and wretehed villages. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN ENCAMPMENTS. 


The original inhabitants of America are 
by some considered as a peculiar and distinct 


race, while others regard them as the de- 
scendants of Mongolian, Polynesian and 
Caucasian ancestors; others, yet, believe 
them to be derived from the union of old world 


races and a pure American people. Law- 


rence, however, holds the opinion that they 
are a separate and distinct people, unlike all 
others in pbysical, moral and intellectual 
characteristics, and extending, with all their 
peculiarities, from Cape Horn to the Arctic 


regions. Dr. Pritchard has formed the fol- 


lowing conclusions; “ First, that all the dif- 


ferent races aboriginal in the American con- 
tinent belong, as far.as their history and lan- 
guage have been investigated, to one family 
of nations; second, that these races display 
considerable diversities in their physical 


constitution, though derived from one stock, 
and still betraying indications of mutual re- 


semblance;’’? and that two centuries ago 
they did not present any evidence of deriva- 
tion from any one of the old world races. 
But the most convincing proof of a common 
origin is found in the similarity of their lan- 
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guages, which, says Humboldt, from the Es- 
quimaux country to the Straits of Magellan, 
have the same physiognomy, though the 
roots are different. Dr. Latham places the 
American Indians among the Mongolians; 
and regards the Esquimaux, the only family 
common to both hemispheres, as physically 
Asiatics and philologically Americans, and 
on the Pacific coast merging by degrees into 
the ordinary Indian in appearance, manners 
and language. He does not believe in a dis- 
tinction between the Esquimaux and the 
Mexico-Peruvians from the other Americans. 
But enough of differing authors; we are 
more interested in the personal habits and 
peculiarities of the Indian, than in trying to 
decide upon his origin. We find him to be 
haughty in his manuers, reserved and stoi- 
eal to the greatest degree; cunning and 
watchful to surprise, persevering to pursue, 
and revengeful in the destruction of his ene- 
mies; without pity for the sufferings of pris- 
eners, be they men or women, and enduring 
without murmur the most exquisite torture 
when he is himself a captive. He is cour- 
ageous, and too often cruel in war; indolent 
and grave in peace, unless engaged in hunt- 
ing and amusements; hospitable and grate- 
ful for benefits; he is necessarily a close ob- 
server of the phenomena of nature, has a po- 
etic and imaginative temperament, and 
clothes his ideas in a language of simple elo- 


quence, and of great beauty and dignity of 
expression. 


Considered as a race, however, the 
animal propensities of the Indians greatly 
predominate beyond the intellectual, and 


render their advance to civilization, even 


though aided by education and religion, very 


improbable. In performing the ceremonies 
of their religion they occupied no temples, 
though kindling their sacred fires in the for- 
ests, where they sang and danced in worship 
of the sun, which they regarded as the sym- 


bol of the Great Spirit. 
The North American Indians, of whose 


encampments we give an illustration on page 
520, believe in the twe opposite forces of 
good and evil, in Manitous, or some spiritual 
power over them for good or evil, which 


they symbolize as an animal or bird, but 


they entertain no idea of the Great Spirit’s 
attribute of justice, or of their accountability 
to him, either in this world or another, or of 
his power to interfere in or govern the affairs 
ofmen. They believe in the transmigration 


of souls into other men and into animals, 


and draw omens from the flight of birds, 
seeing in that of the carnivorous species 
signs of war; the shapes and motions of 
clouds are also held to be indicative of future 
events. They firmly believe in demons, 
witchcraft and magic, and treat lunaties 
with special kindness, guarding them from 
harm and want. Unlike the civilized whites, 
the Indians have no idea of caste. They 
take a totem or symbol of the name of the 
head of the family; this totem is generally 
some animal (the turtle, bear and wolf being 
favorites), which serves to designate families 
even when expanded into tribes. They have 
no marriage rite more than the consent of 
the parties and their parents, but the wife 
can be dismissed for trifling causes, and po- 
lygamy is allowed. Family ties are appar- 
ently strong, and parents teach their chil- 
dren, according to their sex, the knowledge * 
they will find necessary in after life, while ~ 
orphans or infirm persons are cared for by 
the nearest relative or by individual charity. 
In the wigwam the wife and mother has 
complete command, giving to all their places, 
and while the husband is hunting the wife 
occupies herself with fashioning moccasons, 
preparing skins, or adorning belts and leg- 
gins with shells, beads and feathers; the wo- 
men also plant the corn and attend to vari- 
ous labors which are considered by other 
races to be the work of men. 

The cookery of the Indians is simple, and, 
performed without the addition of salt or’ 
other condiments; they are not generally 
disposed to be giluttonous, and if supplies 
fail do not complain; in trouble of any kind 
the men find consolation in their pipes, and 


they also dignify all important occasions by 


smoking. The making of maple sugar in 
the spring is a season of general carnival, 
and furnishes an article of luxury all the 
year round. Black is the symbol of mourn- 
ing, and the bodies of the dead, arrayed in 


their best clothes, are disposed in state, and 
are either buried with all their daily imple- 


ments, in a sitting position, arranged east 
and west, or placed upon high scaffolds, or 
deposited in cases; sometimes mounds were 
raised, as in the thickly settled communities 


of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys. The 


greatest reverence is displayed for the dead, 
and this people leave nothing so unwillingly 
as the bones of their ancestors and connec- 
tious. They believe in life after death, where 
the soul is to enjoy the pleasures of the 


“happy hunting-grounds,” but have no 


thought that the acts of this life will have 


any effect on their future happiness. 

The old Indian dress of furs and skins is 
now superseded by the garb of white men, 
but they still retain the moccasons, and 
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ornamented leggins and headdresses, and 
their natural love of finery is shown by the 
decking of every article of wearing apparel 
with beads, shells, feathers and tinkling 
things. 
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THE OGILVIE PRIDE. 


BY MBS. BR. B. EDSON. 


PART SIXTH. 


CHAPTER XL. 

N the midst of this alarm and anxiety 
concerning Miss Mordaunt, there was a 
loud peremptory ring at the beil. 

“Jt’s that Mark Gregory and two other 
men, and they want Mr. Deveraux,” said 
Norah, coming back from the door hastily. 

“ It’s some business about the bank, most 
likely. But you need not call him, Norah; 


he is not quite well this morning. I will see 


them and get him excused.” 

The door was just ajar, and the cool fresh 
air came in bathed in sunshine. The ‘soft 
carpet quite drowned the light steps in the 
hall, and clearly and distinetly through the 
open door came this sentence, falling with 
terrible meaning on Tessa’s startled ears: 

“It’s not possible that he has discovered 
that he is detected, and so given us the slip, 
after all our vigilance?” asked one of the 
men. 

“No, he is in the house, somewhere. 
I,” he paused abruptly with the sentence 
unfinished. Tessa Deveraux stood in the 
doorway. 

She bowed to Mark Gregory and triea to 
smile, but her lips were cold and nerveless, 
and the muscles of her face felt as if they 
were saddenly paralyzed. 

“ These gentlemen have business with Mr. 
Deveraux. If you would call him, or per- 
haps we had better goin,” said Mark, turn- 
ing to the men. : 

“ Yes, that would be the better way. We 
will go in, if you please,” one of them said, 
taking a step forward. 

“If you could tell me your business, gen- 
tlemen,” she‘said, hesitatingly. “ My father 
is quite ill, and if you could excuse him, or 
if I could do the were om or be the bearer 
of ittohim.” 

The men glanced at each other soberty, 
and with alittle hesitation one of them said: 

“Our orders are to find Mr. Deveraux. 
re! your ar miss, I wish we could let him 
off. 


The pale lips grew firm as iron. 

“You do not say you will see him whether 
orno?” she asked, a trifle haughtily. “Tell 
me your business, if you please.” 

The men looked reluctant, and one of 
them signed to Gregory to speak. 

“I wish you would not insist, Miss Dever- 
aux,” he said, coming and standing close be- 
side her, and lowering his voice. “It is not 
a pleasant task to tella daughter of her fa- 
ther’s villany.” 

' “ Silence!” she interrupted, her soft hazel 
eyes flaming suddenly. 

“ You wish to know the truth ?” 

' “Yes; but that does not necessitate such 
language, and in my presence it shall not be 
spoken. Tell your story, and leave the de- 
ductions out. What has my father done?” 
She stood erect, her face pale and firm, her 
eyes looking steadily into his. 

» “If you will know—and you might as well 
first as last, I sappose—these gentlemen are 
Officers sent here at the instance of the di- 
rectors of the Commercial Bank, with a war- 
rant tor the arrest of Mr. Deveraux for de- 
falcations to the amount of fifty-five thousand 
dollars, extending over a period of five years, 
as near as can be ascertained.” 


She put her hand to her heart suddenly, 
and uttered a faint ery. Gregory put out 
his hands, he thought she was going to faint; 
but she motioned him back with an appeal- 
ing gesture, and-covered her face with her 
hands. A door somewhere swung to with a 
dull clang. It seemed to rouse her, for she 


looked up almost instantly, her eyes dry, but 


with such a world of shame, and pain, and 
‘love in them! 


“You will let me go up tohim first? He 


not weli—he has had Sther troubles—and 


1 can make it easier to him. He is in your 


power, be merciful as you can,” she said, 


pleadingly. 

The men spoke a few words together, and 
then’ one of them said: 

“We will come up into the hall, but you 
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may go in alone a few moments if you wish.” 

They came in and went cautiously up the 
padded stairs and steod by the window in 
the upper hall. How stillit Thesun- 


shine came throtigh the hetwork of ivy lacing” 


the windows; a marble Clytic looked down 
serenely from a dainty etagre, exquisitely in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, over which trailed 
a blossoming vine of green and gold, and a 
bird with searlet breast plumed himself lazily 
in the warm light. 

Tessa came up and went past them with- 
out speakitig. The men looked after her ad- 
miringly. 

“She is the true metal,” one of them said, 
in a careful whisper, and tender, 
and strong!” 

They waited in silence, listening, with 
faces turned towards the door where she 
had disappeared. The clock in the hall be- 
low ticked with fearful distinetness, but’ not 
the faintest sound came from the closed 
chamber. It seemed an age, but in reality 
it was was but a few moments, when the 
deor opened, and without speaking, she 
beckomed them to come in. Sdmething— 
some mew expressién—in lier face, struck 
Mark Gregory with a feeling of vague awe. 
She stepped aside as they came up. , 

“ He has escaped,” she said, pointing to- 
wards the window. 

They crowded hastily forward. Could. it 
be that this had been a ruse of hers to save 
him from arceat? But no, he sat there; 
they saw the gleam of the diamond on his 
sina] lef, hand iging carelessly on the rich 
velvet of the chair arm. 

“ We have come on a very unpleasant duty, 
Mr. Deveraux,” said one of the officials, feel- 
ing.in his pocket for a paper. 

Mark Gregory pushed by him, then tarn- 
ing suddenly, he said in a hushed voice: 

“ He has escaped! he is dead!” ; 

Au hour aflerward, while Tessa was stand- 
ing over her mother, who had been in strong 
hysterics ever since learming, of ‘her bus- 
; band’s death, Paul Ogilvie came in. The 
' sight of him brought 4o her mind with. sick- 
ening force the revelation of the morning, 
which in the overwhelming events that sue- 
ceeded it had been And 

then she remembered that Helen had not 
_yet returned—this teo had ‘been lost sight 
~of in the sorrow and confusion. attendant 


-upon her father’s death, Indeed, she had 


had no ehance to think connectedly, events 
i had followed each other in such startling suc- 


. drawiug her to 


cession. Leaving Norah with her mother 
she went out to Ogilvie. 

“ My poor little Tessa!” he said, pityingly, 
is, side, and holding her 
hands inf his strong clasp. “I came to you 
the instant I knew.” 

She had not shed a tear through all the 
terrible experiences of the morning, but now 
she broke into a quick convulsive sobbing. 
He did not try t6 check her tears, only held 
her hands more firmly, his lips. trembling a 
little despite ‘his stern strength. By-and-by 
she grew calm, the sobs only coming at in- 
tervals. 

“You have helped’ me wore than I can 
tell,” she said, gratefully. “It seemed as if 
my brain was on fire, and I could not shed a 
tear to put out the scorching flame.” 

“And there was noone te think of you, of 
course—there néver was!’ he said, savagely, 
a strange fond protecting feeling stirring in 
his- heart for this brave little girl, and a fierce 
anger rising against anything that troubled 
her, coupled; with a wisttul longing to shiek) 
her froim all roughness and harduess. 

In the meantime Tessa was, thinking of 
Helen, and dreading teiing him, and wish- 
ing it were possible for her to bear the pain 
it would cause him. But he was dead. now, 
and there was no one else to do it. If only 
she might wait a little—till after he was put 
out of sight—he would be sure to hate him, 
even if he was dead, he was so sternly up- 
right himself,and somehow she could not 
bear the thought that he should look on the 
deatl face, $0 dear to her in spite of all, in 
bitterness and loathing, There would be 
enough to do that, enough to say hard things 
of ‘him ; and little enough of charity for his 
temptations, among those who suffered, with- 
out his condemnation. 

“Do you know—has any one told you that 
Helen bas not been seenthis morning?” she 
said, after, a little pause, “I was going to 
send to you directly, but they came, and then 
—and then—” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about that, Tessa,” 
he interrupted. “I got a note from Helen 
this morning, You know what I told you 
last night? Well, I conclude it was her. 
Would you like to see the letter?” He said 
all this in. a careless way, but Tessa knew 
he was troubled more than he would admit. 

She took the letter and smoothed it outs 
it had the look of having been crushed to- 
gether in some one’s band. Was it possible 
that Helen had somehow learned this terri- 
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ble thing and had fled? ¢She could not de- 
termine by thé letter, which was vague and 
unsatisfactory. It was brief, and as follows: 


“Mr. Oarivie,—Lest any alarm should be 
felt for my safety, either at Rose Hill, or by 
you, I write to say that I left Albany last 
night of my own free will, and am now, I 
trust, in the way of duty, at least. It is im- 
possible for me to say now whether you will 
ever see me again. HELEN MoRDAUNT.” 


“Itis strange, unless—” she paused, with 
a painful flush rising on her face, 

“ Never mind,” he interrupted, “ don’t let 
it disturb you now. You have troubles 
enough, poor child! And now what can [ 
do to help you in this bitter strait? I want 
you to leave everything to me that you ean. 
I will send Mrs. Dowley over to stay with 
you the rest of the week.” 

Her eyes filled with quick tears. 

“You are the only friend I have to depend 
on, now,” she said, softly—‘ only Him, the 
Infinite and unfailing” 

It was all over at last, ashes to ashes, and 
dust to dust! The dead are never subject 
to so harsh criticism as the living. If Ger- 
ald Deveraux had lived, the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling in those who had honored and 
trusted him would have turned their re- 
spect to fierce anger and contempt, Lut he 
was dead, and so judgment was tempered 
with mercy. And mingling with their blame 
was an element of pity—the shock of dis- 
covery had been so terrible to him that it 
slipped the cord of life. Here was evidence 
of anguish which was stronger than volumes 
of protestations from living lips. To be 
sure, the doctors said it was “disease of the 
heart, of long standing;” but to the honor 
of the human heart, the popular leaning was 
towards a pitying and forgiving spirit, at 
least, now that he was dead. A strong feel- 
ing of compassion for Teresa pervaded the 
community, and doubtless added much to 
the charitable sentiment which prevailed, 

The stockholders—of whom Paul Ogilvie 
was the heaviest—held a meeting and voted 
to bear the loss wholly, leaving Rose Hill to 
the invalid wife and faithful daughter, and 
Mark Gregory was deputed, from his posi- 
tion as Mr. Deveraux’s successor, to acqnaint 
Miss Deveraux with the fact. 

It was three or four days after the funeral, 
days in which people had thoughtfully kept 
away from Rose Hill, instinctively divining 


that in that course they showed the most. 


delicate sympathy for the sufferers. Going 
up the whitely-gravelled drive, flecked with 
whirling leaves of amber and dun, young 
Gregory saw a man skulking through the 


garden towards the house. ‘There wassome- | 


thing coarse and repellant about the man, 
though he was well-dressed; atid even carried 


one of those notty little canes, supposed to. 


belong exclusively: to the genus fop. He 
had an unsteady halting gait, and one read- 
ily guessed the cause of the blood-shot eye 
and trenibling hand, and other'sigus-manual 
of Bacchus. 

“ Good-morning!” said Gregory. 

The man started nervously, and retreated 
several steps. Very evidently he had not 
seen Gregory till he spoke. 

“Do not let me interfere with your busi- 
ness,’’ Gregory said, standing back. “I be- 
lieve you have the precedence.” 

“I—I’m in no harry, sir. I only had a 
little business with Mr. Deveraux. I ¢an 
wait. I’min no hurry,” taking a few more 
steps backward. 

“Wait! I should think so! Don’t you 
know Deveraux is dead ?” 


“Dead! dead! Gerald Devernux dead?” . 


he exclaimed, his face growing terribly gray 
and haggard. 

“ Yes, he’s. been dead a week,” Gregory 
answered, but doubtful if the man heard, he 
seemed so stunned and bewildered, beside, 
he was walking away in his shuffling un- 
steady way. 

“Do you know that man, Miss Deveraux ?” 


Gregory asked immediately Tessa opened . 


the door. “He seemed very much struck 
when I told him of Mr. Devefaux’s death.” 

Tessaleaned out and: looked: after him, 
He had reached the edge of the shrubbery, 
and just as she looked, turned his face to- 
wards the house, still walking on in a halt- 
ing, stumbling way. 

“ Douglass!” she ejaculated, involuntarily, 

“Douglass!” he repeated, with a start. 
“Who is he?” 

“IT do not know, only I saw him once,” 
she answered quietly, recovering her self- 
possession. “How tlie man stumbles!” 

Just a8 she spoke, with a sudden lurch, he 
staggered and went down, and as he did so, 
a stifled report came up on the wind, min- 
gled with a wild cry of terror or pain. Mark 
Gregory sprang down the path with the 
speed of the wind, and Tim came up close 
behind him. They turned him over; a pis- 
tol fell from his pocket. He had fallen on 
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it in a way that had caused it to go off, it 
having probably been left cocked, through 
carelessness, 

Tim bent over him, a slow look of recog- 
nition growing in his face. 

“And if this isn’t what they call the ‘hand 
o’ Providence!” he said, crossing himself 
with ludicrous earnestness. 

“What do you mean? Stop this foolish- 
ness and tell me!” Mark demanded, ex- 
citedly. 

“Mean, is it? Why, what should I mean 
but that this is Lloyd Douglass, the scoun- 
drel who cheated your father out of his prop- 
erty? And Misther Mark, here is just the 
very place where I found him,” he said, low- 
ering his voice to a hoarse whisper, and cross- 
ing himself more rigorously than ever. 

“Go and notify the authorities, and have 
him removed immediately,” Mark said, oe 
ing to go back to the house. 

“Yes sir.” 

“And I wouldn’t say who the fellow was— 
let him be forgotten.” 

“ Just as you say, sir.” 


After telling Teresa as brieffy as she could . 


concerning the accident, he came to the 
basiness of his visit. She heard him through 
very quietly, perhaps she had expected some- 
thing of the kind; at any rate, she was quite 
ready with her answer. 

“I thank you, Mr. Gregory, for bringing 
me this kind message,” she said, a pleasant 
smile lighting up the seriousness of her face. 
“But itis altogether impossible for me to 
accept the generous offer these gentlemen 
make me. I have already made arrange- 
ments to leave Rose Hill. I.am well and 
able to work; [ have no doubt but I shall 
succeed grandly.’ 

“But your mother, Miss Deveraux,” he 
interrupted. “Ivreally wish you would stay 
here,” he added, heartily, and they wish it, 
too.” 

“Tecould not, without losing my self-re- 
spect,” she replied, firmly. “Tell the gen- 
tlemen whose deputy you are, that Rose Hill, 
with all it contains, save the personal ward- 
robe of my mother and myself, will be at 
their disposal any time after this week. The 
thought gives me a great deal of pleasure 
that it will very nearly restore them their 
just dues.” 

Her voice faltered a little here, showing 
the effort it cost her to refer, ever so slightly, 
to his crime. 
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CHAPTER xIL 


Turex trunks, clobély packed, were in the 
long hall at Rose Hill. Tim and Norah sat 
in the kitchen; they had both refused to 
leave the “sweet mistress,” as they called 
Teresa, till the last moment. They had also 
refused to receive a penny for the two weeks, 
or nearly that, since he died. 

“Norah,” said Tim, “she’s a saint, she is; 
a bearin’ with the ould one, and never com- 
plainin’ or onhappy-like.” 

“Tt’s a thousand pities she wouldn't die,” 
said Norah, wiping her eyes vigorously with 
the corner of her apron, “she’s been long 
enough about it, goodness knows! How'll 
Miss Tessa teach her French lessons, I should 
like to know, with her a-groanin’ and a-tak- 
in’ on like mad, all the time?” 

“ But she’s not to blame for being sick, I 
don’t s’pose,” said Tim, thoughtfully, as if 
the idea had just occurred to him. 

“But she needp’t be frettin’ and com- 
plainin’ all the time,” Norah retorted. “She 
has found out some way that Miss Tessa 
had a chance to keep Rose Hill, and the 
way she’s gone on is enough to provoke the 
Blessed Virgin herself. But she don’t mind 
—leastways she con’t appear to—and keeps 
just as sweet-tempered, and goes on a doin’ 
and a doin’—I never did see!” 

Here Norah’s feelings became so over- 
powering that she got up and flounced out 
of the room. Just then Paul Ogilvie came 
up the steps. Norah knew her nose and 
eyes were unbecomingly red, and if Mr, 
Paul Ogilvie was a fine gentleman, and she 
only a poor servant girl, she had the natural 
woman: weakness to wish to look well. But 
it was so little now that she would be per- 
mitted to do for Miss Tessa, that she swal- 
lowed her pride of appearance ata gulp, and 
opened the door. But Tessa had seen him 
and came out. 

“Tf you will sit with mother, Norah, it 
would be a great favor,” she said, in a pleas- 
ant aside, to the girl, and Norah, who had 
conceived a terrible antipathy to poor Mrs. 
Deveraux, smiled all over her broad honest 
face, and went with as much alacrity as she 
would have accepted an invitation to a first- 
class wake. 

“TI did not intend to wait to be sent for, 
Tessa,” Ogilvie said, following her into the 
sitting-room, “I have been obliged to be 


away on business.” 
“Yes,” she said, trying not to show the 
embarrassment that kept rising and flushing 
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her face, and sending the blood away from 
her heart in little cold waves. “I sent for 
you once while you were away,” she said, 
after a little pause, “the day after he was 
buried. I had something to tell you, some- 
thing you ought to know, but I ‘could not 
tell you before that.” 

“ Nothing very serious, I trast, Tessa,” he 
said, noticing her painful embarrassment. 
“T am willing to wait yet longer, till you get 
back your composure, unless it is something 
that involves some one’s else rights or hap- 
piness in some way.” 

“TIT don’t know, yes, I suppose it does, hers 
—Helen’s, I mean. I fancy sometimes she 
learned about it in some way, why she left so 
mysteriously.” 

“Tessa! will you tell me whatever you 
have to tell quickly ?” he interrupted, sharp- 
ly, “ What is it about Heien? what excuse 
can you offer for her course ?” 

He had never manifested any keen feeling 
in the matter before, and she had not real- 
ized the disappointment and chagrin it must 
cause one of his peculiar temperament, aside 
from the anxiety and grief he must feel for 
one so dear to him, till she looked up ito 
his face and saw how full of pain it was. 
Her own grew white, and her heart seemed 
to stop its beating, but she said very quietiy 
—she was conscious of wondering at her 
own calmness: 

“ Helen Mordaunt is my father’s daugh- 
ter.” 

A smile, a quick bitter smile crossed his 
face. 

“I was prepared to hear this. I have al- 
ways believed she was,” he interrupted, 

“ Wait!” she cried, the little undertone of 
scorn in his voice nerving her to the task. 
“Thad not finished. I was going to add, 
and your mother’s.” 

“ My God!” 

He sank down in a chair and leaned his 
head on the table. Fora moment there was 
utter silence in the room, broken only by 
the man’s hard breathing. By-and-by he 
looked up. How terribly the jetty blackness 
of his eyes and hair contrasted with the 
pallor of his face! 

“ How long have you known this?” he 
demanded, fiercely. 

“Only since that—that morning,” trying 
bravely to bear this, the hardest yet—his 
blame—with calmness. “It was just before 
they came. He came home, looking, O, so 
old and broken! and I went with him to 


his room, and then he told me all, and gave 
me the letter she had sent him. It had 
never occurred to him, who she was, before. 
I mean he did not know it was your mother. 
He had met her under the name of Helen 
Mordaunt. She did not tell him any other 
name, but told him some story about having 
been fearfully wronged, but he did not say 
how or by whom. I don’t know if he—” 

“Where is she—this woman?” he inter- 
rupted, getting up and pacing the floor with 
fierce rapid strides. 

“I donot know, she does not say only 
that she is dying.” 

“T am glad to beer thet, at lenetP 

“ She is your mother,” she said, gently. 

“I do not acknowledge the relationship. 
She has embittered my whole life, and ruined 
all my hopes of happiness, and made me a 
cheat and a swindler before God and man!” 
he said, vehemently. 

“ No one but ourselves can do that. Noth- 
ing but our own acts can come between us 
and God,” she said, very gravely. 

“You kuow nothing about it, Teresa 
Deveraux! Good heavens, girl! If you 
knew what I have suffered!” he paused, the 
sweat standing in great beads on his fore- 
head. 

“T wish I could help you,’ her face and 
voice full of wistful tenderness and pity. 

He looked down at the slight little girl, 
and for the first time it occurred to him how 
touch stronger she was than he. She kept 
her heart and life pure, and her spirit sweet 
through the bitterest trials; while he let 
bitterness corrode. his soul, and continued a 
wrong which his Bhole moral nature con- 
demned, out of a stern pride and a fancied 
duty—as if it could be a duty ever to perpet- 
uate injustice. 

“Tessa, if I was worthy of your sympa- 
thy,” he said, huskily. “ You do not know 
how sweet it is, little girl.” 

“We will not talk of worthiness—none of 
us are good enough to condemn others. God 
judgeth; let us not usurp his province till we 
know, as he knoweth, all the secret workings 
of the heart, all its love, sorrow, temptation, 
bitterness, remorse and pain. May I read 
you this letter, now? Can you bear to hear 
it, or shall I lay it aside?” 

“ Read it,” he said, in a softened tone. 

Even then, with all his appreciation of 
Tessa’s patience and self-forgetfulness, it 
never occurred to him how bitter a thing it 
was for her to do this, or how utterly she 


| 
q 


was putting her own pain out of sight, that 
she might in some way help him to bear his 
more easily. How many hundreds of women 
do this daily in countless ways, and nobody 
sees it or dreams of it, or ever will. 

“She wrote it because of what was to hap- 
. pen, and not to complain of the past, as 
hardly as it has borne on her; we must re- 
member that,” she said, softly; “also the 
long years of suffering, as well as the sin- 
ning. But to the letter: 


“*Mr, DEVERAUX,—I ‘have learned by 
accident, that Paul Ogilvie is to marry Helen 
—our Helen! Such a possibility never oc- 
curred to me, or I would never have sent her 
to you. The one wild error of my life has 
wrought woe enough, without its bringing 
desolation into their lives, Heaven knows! 
You are not to blame in this, for how should 
you know that Paul Ogilvie was my child— 
and her half-brother, when I so steadfastly 
refased to give you the name of the man I 
had left? I am ill—dying, they say, and 
though life has been a wearisome thing to 
me, I yet thank Heaven that I have lived till 
now, to make this revelation. Perhaps— 
who knows—God would have let me die 
long ago if I had not, with the poor rem- 
nants of a lingering pride, kept this secret 
from him? He is so proud, and I knew it 
would shock him terribly, and so, for his 
sake, I kept silence, for O, I love him so! 
and I could not bear for him to hate me 
‘worse than he already did. Perhaps he will 
curse me now, for he is hard and stern. 
Heaven give him pity as he may some day 
need it of others! e a” 


There was a little moment of utter silence, 
and then he took up his hat and came and 
stood beside Tessa. 

“ If only you knew all,” he said, in a grave 
constrained voice. “I am afraid even you, 
with your infinite charity, will be shocked 
when the revelation comes.” 

“T shall never lose faith in you, whatever 
comes,” she answered, with something of 
the old bright smile lighting up the serious- 
ness of her face, 

He stooped suddenly, and kissed her sweet 
tremulous lips. 

“You ought to have been called Faith, 
you are such a sure anchor in every time of 
trouble,” he said, in a low unsteady tone, a 
faint flush rising to lris face, as he caught the 
vivid blush dyeing her pure forehead, and a 
vague wonder and surprise sweeping through 


would marry anybody. 
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his heart at the sudden sweetness that came 
“like a ray of sunshine into his life.” 

“Perhaps for the present, till you both 
grow accustomed to the—the changed rela- 
tion,” she said, hesitatingly, and feeling as if 
she must refer to it in some way, and harély 
knowing how to do it without harting him 
—the wound mast be so sensitive and bitter, 
she thought, “it is best that you do not 
meet, I think she knows it, and thinks so, 
too.” 

“Helen? O yes, I had forgotten all about 
her,” he said, starting. And putting en his 
hat he hurried out without so mucli as a 
good-morning. 

But as he strode hastily through the 
streets, a soft red burned through the dusk 
of the bearded cheek, and a pale luminous 
light crept up through the shadows in the 
dark downcast eyes, and softened and bright- 
ened the whole face. 

“ How blind I have been all these years!” 
he cried, in sudden surprise. “ Well, I must 
not think of this, yet! Only clean hands 
and a pure heurt may | dare bring to her.” 

In a country town ,the sudden departure 
of Helen Mordaunt would have given rise 
to endless surmises and suspicions, and as it 
was, there was a good deal of speculation 
concerning it, for, from his prominent busi- 
ness position, Ogilvie was widely known, and 
his intended marriage, though kept very 
quietly, was pretty generally known and dis- 
cussed, The death of Mr. Deveraux, con- 
sidered to be Miss Mordaunt’s guardian, of- 
fered a valid excuse for the postponement of 
the wedding, and it had been quietly given 
out that her friends had sent for her, as, un- 
der the circumstances, it was proper they 
should, since Rose Hill was to be given up, 
and Mrs. Deveraux and Tessa going into 
lodgings. But there was considerable sur- 
prise expressed that she should go before 
Mr. Deveraux was buried, particularly as 
not a small moiety of his peculations since 
her advent, had been expended on her. Even 
the five hundred dollars, the last he had ever 
taken, and which fixed the suspicions of 
young Gregory, and ultimately led to his ar- 
rest, had been expended on her wedding 
trousseau. 

There were a few who scouted the whole 
theory of “friends,” and declared their ‘be- 
lief that there had been a quarrel between 
ber and Ogilvie. They never believed Ogilvie 
It wouldi’t be a 
very desirable positidn for any woman to be 
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“he wife of such an odd, abrupt, not to say 
Aisagreeable man as Paul Ogilvie. These 
remarks were confined mostly to a score or 


so of young ladies to whose pretty and ‘art- 


less lures of charming toilets, soft smiles 
and sweet speeches, Ogilvie had been most 
ungallantly and disagreeably oblivious, I 
hope no one will get the impression that I 
mention this latter cireumstanee: as having 
any connection with, or bearing upon the 
afore-mentioned remarks. 

When Ogilvie got home he found a note 
frem Mark Gregory enclosing two hundred 
dollars, with these words: —— 


“ Hfere is the loan which was to me, life, 
hope, faith, courage—everything, in the dark- 
est hour of my life. If you have no need of 
it, hand it to some one why has, and Jet the 
blessing go round. M. G.” 


He took an envelop from the table, en- 
closed the money, sealed it, and directed it 
to “Miss Teresa Deveraux.” Later in the 
day he spent, half an hour finding a boy who 
did not know him, to take it to Rose Hill. 
But I have something to say of what hap- 
pened between. 

Laying the sealed envelop on the table, he 
went to the Nittle carved desk which the 
reader will doubtless remember, and letting 
down the familiar léaf with its baize cover- 
ing. of faded green, took out the package 
which the reader has once before seen. 
Pushing aside the picture, the locket and the 
lock of soft hair, he spread out, the letter 
and read it as eagerly as if he did not already 
know every word of it by heart. Taking 
advantage of his absorption we will look 
over his shoulder. The writing is in a wo- 
man’s hand, dainty and elegant, despite here 
and there an uneven line as if the fingers 
that guided the pen, trembled. There are 
tear marks, too, on the paper, and just now 
something warm and hot plashes down upon 
the very place where we are looking. 

“OQ mother! mother!” he cried, in a 
husky voice,“ I do love you in spite of all! 
It is you who have been wronged the most 
cruelly of all, even I, your child, turning 
from and spurning you—God forgive-me !” 


He put the things carefully together, and 
put the paekage in his breast-pocket. 

“Tt shall never leave me again till I find 
‘her,” he! Whispered, under his breath. 

Taking up his pen he dashed off a hasty 
‘Tine! se@le@and directed it, and going to the 
head of the stairs called: 

“Martha!” 

There was.a little hasty rattling of dishes 
—Martha’s ‘chronic difficulty was dish-wash- 
ing, she being a sort of domestic “ Flying 
Dutchman,” doomed, apparently, to’ wash 
dishes to all etermity—aid a frizzed head, 
such as her white sisters crtvelize themselves 
with pins, and drawn-up braids, and hot 
irons to obtain, peeped out the dining-room 
door. 

“T want you to.take this note to Mr. Alli- 
son; the lawyer, I mean, don’t take it to the 
other one. You know where his office is?” 

“ Yes sir,” coming forward for the letter, 


and dropping the dish-towel from under her | 


arm. She caught it up with something: of 
the eagerness that a color-bearer manifests 
when his flag is. stricken down, and hurried 
back to the kitchen for her shawl. 

When a man worth five hundred thousand 
dollars sends for a lawyer, he doesn’t gener- 
ally have long to wait. Mr. Ogilvie didn’t. 
He didn’t expect to, but he could not répress 
a faint smile at the prompt squeak of his 
boots on the stairs. 

Mr. Allison was very tall and very lath-y, 
impressing one with an overwhelming desire 
to shut him up, like a telescope. He had 
light-blue eyes—very sharp, however—light- 
drab hair, complexion, coat, pants and vest, 
en suite. And a chronic squeak in his shoe- 
leather particularly edifying to people with 
weak nerves, 

Ogilvie set out a chair and opened busi- 
ness atonce. 

“TI wish a deed drawn, Mr. Allison. 

Mr. Allison bowed, took some blank forms 
from his breast-pocket, whipped out a pen, 
dipped it in the ink, and awaited orders 
without showing any more surprise than if 
writing deeds for Ogilvie was the common 
business of his life. 


q 

q 
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LIFE’S LESSONS. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


Up and be doing! Slothful be never! 
Rest when ye must, but work when ye can; 
Life is no playground—earnest endeavor, 
Labor and faith is the mission of man. 
Each has his work, and talents are given 
Not to be buried, or frittered away. 
Blessings come not unasked from Heaven, 
Night follows swiftly the footsteps of day. 


Gold is but dross. It will melt in the fire; 
Fame is but breath, fickle, useless and vain; 
Honor a story, save that which rests higher 
Than earth; and pleasure but foreshadows 
pain; 
Love, let it blossom ever so proudly, 
Is but a meteor flashing through gloom; 
Mid its soft whispers thanders break loudly, 
That burst from the clouds surrounding the 
tomb. 


Glory ’s a byword. Hope flies with the morrow. 
Friendship’s a fable as false as a dream. 
Self is a bark ever freighted with sorrow— 
To others for envy and wit bat a theme! 
Build as we may; hew the rock for foundation, 
Rear on it temple to mock at decay, 
Arch it with iron unbent since creation— 
At the touch of Time's finger it crumbles 
away. 


Nobler the motives that each should inspire; 
Holier the work in which each has.a part; 
Self should be lost in the fierce melting fire 
That purges the dross from the great human 
heart, 
Life should be pledged unto good — not to 
seeming; 
Aims should be high and purposes strong; 
False to his nature is he who lies dreaming— 
Feeble who listens to earth’s syren song. 


Cloudless the sky bendeth over the ocean, | 
Perfumed the breeze bloweth off from the 
land, 
Softly the waves, with their smooth feline 
motion, 


Kiss as they fondle the beach of white sand. 
But storm is not distant! Where now through 
the ether 
Floats the white gull in the sun’s golden rays, 
With image reflected in the blue waves beneath 
her, 
Anon breaks the whirlwind and lightning's 
sharp blaze. 


There are wrecks everywhere! The dead, and 
the dying, 
The helpless, the hopeless, the moaning in 
pain, 
Are with us, around us, are in our path lying, 
And must they forever be mourning in vain? 
Man! rouse thee, and list to the wail of thy 
brother; 
Man! hearken; thy sister is pleading her 
part. 
God made thee their keeper, and not on another 
The blame can ye shift when they knock at 
thy heart. 


O, rise above self! awaken from slumber! 
Lift up with a strong hand the long trodden 
down; 
Your cross is but one of a vast countless num- 


ber; 
You must win for yourself would you wear 
the bright crown. 
Gold will not buy it; Fame will not gain it; 
Fashion will turn from your pleading away; 
E’en Love will never help thee obtain it; 
And Friendship will snatch from thy fingers 
away. 


Great thoughts,noble deeds, a life true and holy, 
Charity open-handed, constant and brave, 
Good to your fellows, kindness to the lowly, 
Is the mission of man this side of the grave. 
Work while day lasteth,the golden rule keeping, 
Be true to yourselves, to each other be true, 
Bind up each wound, dry the tears of the weep- 
ing, 
Do unto others as ye would they should do. 
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“It might hawe been.” 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


“We mourn in secret o’er some buried love 

In the far past, whence love does not return, 

And strive to find among its ashes gray 

Some lingering spark that may yet live and 
burn; 

And when we see the vainness of our task, 

We flee away, far from the hopeless scene, 

And folding close our garments o’er our hearts, 

Cry to the winds, ‘O Gea! it might have 
been!’ ” 


“ ComE, darling, sing my favorite, and then 
I must leave you!” And drawing his be- 
trothed gently forward, Arthur Falkner seat- 
ed her upon one of the low wicker chairs, 
which was almost concealed by the clinging 
star jasmine and scarlet cypress, shading the 
tiny bird-nest affair of a porch. 

She had followed him to the door, and 
they had both stood in the doorway, silently, 
for several minutes, watching the fair moon, 
as with her mellow beams she cast many 
and fantastic shadows upon the broad walk, 
and peering shyly through the twining vines 
upon the lattice, played “ hide and seek” on 
the snowy floor. 

*Twas a sweet picture. The fair June 
night, with its soft sweet breezes, fleecy 
clouds, dewy moonshine, and pair of lovers. 

« Yes, sing, ma petite, I so long to hear 
my song to-night.” And seating himself at 
the girl’s side, he prisoned one of the small 
fair hands, and looked upon the pale face, 
with its sweet mouth and full red lips, dark 
gray eyes and heavy brows, the low but in- 
tellectual forehead, and small beautifully- 
shaped head, with its crown of black hair, 
with a world of admiration in his dark eyes. 
No, Carrie Leslie was not beautiful, not even 
pretty, but she appeared to her betrothed, 
Arthur Dean Falkner, as infinitely lovely. 

The gray eyes were raised for a moment, 
and meeting the ardent gaze of those dark 
ones bending over her, a rosy flush suffused 
cheek and brow, and hastily withdrawing 
her hand, she pressed it to her forehead, 
murmuring softly, “ Don’t, ~~ you will 
spoil me by your flattery.” 

With a merry laugh, which so ‘well has 
monized with the bright manly face, dark 
deep eyes which laugbed in unison, and the 
snowy teeth which gleamed through the 


silky mustache, he caught and carried the 
little trembling hand to his lips; then, with 
a gentle caress, kept it a prisoner, as he lis- 
tened, almost breathlessly, to the sweet 
words of that old but ever beautiful song, 
“ Twenty years ago.” What a sweet voice, 
and how, softly it rose and fell upon the si- 
lence of the fair summer night! 

“Thanks, dearest; I must have a sweet 
kiss for that.” And rising from his seat, he 
passed his arm gently about the young girl 
and drew her up beside him, at the same 
time pressing a warm loving kiss upon her 
red lips. 

Why did her cheeks, but a moment before 
crimson with blushes which his words had 
called into them, blanch so suddenly? Why 
did the happy lovelight fade from her eyes, 
the loving smile die upon her lips, as, with 
a shudder, she sank her head upon his arm, 
and deep sobs shook her slender frame? 

“ Why, darling, what is the matter?” he 
exclaimed, looking down upon the tiny fig- 
ure, seeming lovelier, and almost ethereal, 
in the soft moonlight. “ What is it, dearest, 
tell me?” 

The young girl lifted her tearful face to 
his, and the expression written there was 
one never to be forgotten, Such deep agony 
upon the fair brow, and in the depths of 
those tearful eyes; and, the lips, those bright- 
red lips he so loved to press, were no longer 
red, but a cold purple; and the sweet mouth 
twitched convulsively. She did not speak 
for some moments, but at length, with a 
strong effort, she repressed her tears. 

“Arthur,” she commenced, agitatedly, but 
gathering calmness as she proceeded, “ dear- 
est Arthur! forgive me, but I fear that I may 
offend you in what I am going to say; rest 
assured it can give you no more pain to hear, 
than it will give me to say the words that 
will trouble and perhaps offend you; but re- 
member it is the very intenseness of my love 
that impels:me to speak. O, my own Ar- 
thur! will you not thrust aside this great 


‘enemy whieh ig winding its strong fetters 


closer and yetcloser around you? Will you 


not declare eternal war against its insidious 


influence? O Arthur! ‘ Look not upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth its color 
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im the cup, when it moveth itself aright; 
for at the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder!’”. 


abort his arm, and looked pleadingly into-his 
face. That low eager voice, those pleading 
tearfilled eyes, were appealing to his heart 
almost as irresistibly as the words ‘she had 


spoken. 
He unclasped her hands and held them 


tenderly in his own. His face grew grave 
and thoughtful; and there arose before him 
a picture of the brilliantly-lighted saloon, 
the sparkling wine and card-table, the merry 


company, whose favorite he’ was fast becom- 
ing, and his heart became sad, restless; he 


felt and acknowledged that all these things 
a charm for him} and the words 

of his betrothed sank into bis heart, awak- 

ening doubts as to his ability to resist evil. 


Suddenly, withdrawing her hands from 
his, she clasped then, and raising her eyes 


to heaven, continued: 

“Arthur, never was there a heart truer, 
purer than mine. All my affection would I 
sacrifice to you; but by the fair June moon 
above us, and the whispering breeze around 


us, I had rather look upon this loved face no 


more, hear that voice with its matchless 
music call me endearing names never again, 
than have you continue in the path yeu are 
now treading. “ Promise, Arthur, dear At- 
thur, that you will abandon the evil, that 
‘these haunts shall know you no more! and 
prove to this loving, trusting heart your 
love !” 

‘Very tenderly, very reverently, he placed 
his arm around the gentle form, and as tears 
filled his softened eyes, he answered, ear- 
nestly: 

“I will, my Carrie, my darling! do you 
doubt me? I do not think there can be 


much danger; but sinee you wish, and for 
your sake, my darling, your gentle soul shall 
never be so pained again. I do promise you 
to-night, by our beautifal leve: and bright 
hopes, that never again shall you have cause 
to fear! No, if L‘should break this solemn 
pledge, may I, my Carrie, lose your sweet 
love forever! Let me seal the pledge thus.” 
And he crushed his tips upon the ‘two fair 
elasped hands. 

“My own Carrie, I am not worthy such 
great, sach beautiful love. Lead ine by thy 
gentle Christian spirit, that I may become a 
betver and a truer man.” 

“Arthur, never a prayer ascends from tty 


heart, but that it wafts to our Father’s throne 
a fervent petition for you, who are so dear 


, tome, Often, often, do I fear that my love 
She paused, clasped her small hands bébé 


for the ¢ creature excels that for the Creator, 
for,which he refuses to answer prayer. But 
I pray that he may crown thy life with that 
bright jewel without which you cannot enter 
into life eternal. God bless you, Arthur, 


dear Atthur!” And the girl lifted the head 
bowed upon her shoulder, and pressed her 


pure lips to his brow, once, twice. 

“Amen!” responded the young man, as he 
received the pure benediction. And catch- 
ing up his hat from the wicker seat, he quit- 


ted the presence of his guardian angel, 
Ah, Arthur Falkner, Arthur Falkner! If 


you had but retraced your steps and been a 
listener to Carrie Leslie, as dropping upon 
her knees, beside the low seat, beneath the 
quivering and wreathing vines, she poured 


forth her pure soul in prayer to the “All 


Powerful” for the safety of her betrothed. 

Alas, alas! why could it not have been? 
Perhaps fountaiiis of bitter tears might mot 
have flowed; an ever stinging, goading re- 
morse might not have taken up its abode in 
one heart's chamber. 


Twenty winters with their chill winds and 
shuddering rains; twenty summers with 
their sweet flowers, singing birds and gentile 
breezes, had come and gone, each placing 
its tribute upon a grave, on the broken shaft 
of which was graven, “ He bindeth the brok- 
en heart.” June roses were now bloaming 
over it, and a fair June moon shed its soft 
mellow rays upon it. “Twenty years ago!” 
It was no human voice trilling that sweet 
sad air; mo, only a mocking-bird, which 
swayed to and fro upon the pliant bough of 
the weeping willow that hung its long feath- 


ery-like branehes o’er the broken column. 


Why did the solitary mourner, who knelt 
at the grave, struggling with all his bitter 
grief, start and press his hands upon his 
throbbing brow? 

“O Carrie, Carrie!’ moaned the strieken 
man. “ Twenty years ago you were at my 
side, in the calm moonlight, pleading, angel 
that you were, with one unworthy your love. 
How boastingly I gave that pledge, sealing 
‘my own duom. ‘If I should break this sol- 
emn vow, may I, my Carrie, lose your sweet 
dove forever!’ And 1 have lost it, and for- 
ever!” 

The head withthe gray hairs which sor- 
‘Tow and remoree had scattered so abundantly 


amid the dark locks, sank upon the marble; 
and tears, such as only a strong man may 
weep, n agony, coursed dewn his pale 
cheeks. 

“The worm that knows no dying is gnaw- 
ing away my heart! I placed her in this un- 
timely grave! I, who should have guarded 
and protected her throngh a long Jife, broke 


that tender loving heart, and laid the bright 


form low. 

“ How bright, how beautiful this life might 
have been, O God! might haye been, but 
_ for me. 

“A fair bride, a broken plédge, an intoxi- 


cated bridegroom, a broken heart and a fold- 


ing of the fair cold hands over a breast from 
which the life-strokes had fled; a wanderer, 
maddened by grief and remorse, a lapse of 
twenty years, and the wanderer kneels be- 
side the broken shaft—how emblematical of 


a broken life—and cries, ‘My God! but for 
me, it might have been!’ 


“A bright, bright home; a vine-wreathed 
porch, beneath the shade of which might 
rest the loved and lost; children’s feet might 
wander over the door-sill and climb on the 
father’s knee; loving arms might twine 


about the neck of both father and mother; 


sweet musical voices might murmur words 
of love. But no; the picture fades, for I 
looked upon the wine when it was red, whem 
it gave its color in the cup, when it moved 
itself aright; and at the last it bit like a 
serpent and stung like an adder.” 


The mocking-bird hushed its gush of mel- 
ody; for sounds of mourning struck strange- 


ly upon its joyous heart. The moon veiled 
herself in a light fleecy cloud, weeping with 
the grief-stricken one. The white rosebush 
rustled faintly in the sweet night breeze, of- 
fering a wealth of snowy buds and delicate 
fragrance to the wanderer. 

The silent hours went on apace; yet the 
bowed form remained, and now and then 


the pale brow would writhe with anguish, 


the trembling hands be clasped, and the cold 
lips murmur, “ O God! it might have been!” 
Is it ever thus? Do all hearts bear within 


“Some hidden place, 
Bome secret chamber where a cold corpse 
lies? 
The drapery of whose couch we dress anon, 
Each day, beneath the pale glare of its eyes; 
We go from its still presence to the sun, 
To seek the pathways where it once was 
seen, 


And strive to still the throbbing of our hearts 


With this wild cry ‘O God! it might have 
been!’ 


“ Where’er we go, in sunlight or in shade, 
We mourn some jewel which the heart has 
missed, 
Some brow we touched, in days long since gone 
by. 
Some lips whose freshness and first dew we 
kissed ; 
We shut out from our eyes the happy light 
Of sunbeams dancing on the hillside green, 
Andé like the wanderer, ope them to the night, 
And cry, like him, ‘O God! it might have 
been!” 


ALL’S 


WELL. 


BY F. M. C. 
Sing, little bird, sing to me! .. Laugh, little child, free and merry! 
My heart is lone; *T will make me glad; 
Smile, little flower, cheer me! 
Your charms I own. 
For the song and the smile weave a spell, 
And mingling with Discontent’s knell, 


Chimes a voice like a tuneful bell— 
All's well! all’s well! 


-Dance on, with the gay-winged sunbeams, 
While I am sad. 
For the laugh will ring through the haze 
Pierced through by the dancing rays, 
And I'll sing to departed days— 
All’s well! all’s well! 
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CONNECTING LINKS. 


BY BERT L. THOMPSON, 


I, 

Waar strange combinations of circum- 
stances sometimes transpire! How fate fol- 
lows us the world over when we strive to fly 

‘from its decrees, or drives us to the consum- 
mation of events that are to be, should we 
float idly with the common tide! : 

Of what a tissue life is composed! Epi- 
sodes, trivial daily incidents, words, actions 
and thoughts, each apparently the result of 
separate impulses, but each forming a link 
in the chain of mortality so complicated and 
interwoven that the misplacing of a single 
one would mar the perfect symmetry of all. 

It was a dreary daf, made up of alternate 
bursts of storms and monotonous calms. 
Not a peep of the sun since early morning, 
when a few faint rays had struggled through 
the heavy mists. Above, the sky was sombre 
gray, broken by scurrying masses of black 
clouds, with dense edges sharply defined; 
below, the sea rolled turbidly dark, except in 
places where the waves encountered obsta- 
cles and lashed the surface into cresting 
foam. 

A wide-spreading mansion house reared 
its stately structure upon the gentle slope 

beyond the bluffs. Copenhurst reared its 

score or so of humble roofs down where the 
sterile sandy soil had lain in a blank flat. A 
little aloof from the village was a cabin more 
commodious than the rest, with a garden- 
plot attached, and a shed where were hung 
nets and lines, marking the occupation of 
the owner. 

’ The mansion was the property of the aris- 
tocratic Nevils, and the cabin the dwelling 
of fisherman Dunleath. 

There had been along lull. The clouds 
gathered in denser ridges, closing fast into 
an unbroken surface. The wind swept in 
from the sea, sending showers of spray far 
up the beach. Then the storm broke out in 
its utmost fury; the rain drove down in ver- 
tical sheets, and the waves lashed themselves 
into a constant surge of yeasty whiteness. 

A ship arose against the dim horizon, 
tossed and buffeted, and drifting helplessly. 
The fishermen gathered down upon the 
beach: The women, aceustomed to braving 
inclement weather, ventured out in little 


knots, to watch the [ll-fated bark and specu- 
late upon it. 

“Thank the Lord that none o’ our lads 
are out,” one said, fervently. “It’s a stub- 
born gust and a wild sea, that will make 
havoc afore the eve.” 

“Thank the Lord that he’s given our lads 
common sense, rayther,” interposed another 
woman. “That man would be daft who 
would venter out in the face of sich a gale, 
arter the signs we’ve had.” 

“Will the ship go down, do you think?” 
asked a girl, young and strong of limb, yet 
marked by grace and comeliness, drawing 
nearer them. This was Dunleath’s daughter. 

“She'll never make land th’ day,” an- 
swered the woman who had last spoken, 
“and she’ll no more live until the night.” 

“And the poor souls aboard,’’ said the first 
speaker, a soft-hearted fisherwife. ‘“ There’ll 
be sore hearts in their homes, I’m thinking.” 

“Sore heads for our nursing, as well,” the 
gruffer woman returned. “It’s not like our 
lads ’ll see them all perish on our coast.” 

The girl, leaving them, went down to the 
men clustered on the beach. The spray and 
the rain together beat into her face; the 
wind caught at her coarse serge cloak, flap- 
ping it like great wings about her person; 
her feet, well-shaped and strongly-shod, 
planted firmly on the sands, could no more 
than bear her up against the sudden blasts. 
Dunleath, with a glass to his eye, was gazing 
towards the ship, which was being driven 
momently nearer. She made her way to his 
side. 

“Js there no chance for them, father?” 

“Ts’t ye, Aline? Ye’d better hev staid in- 
door, Chance? Well, the ship’ll go tq 
pieces on the rocks within an hour, but some 
o’ the crew Il most like be brought in with 
the tide. We'll do what we can for them, 
Go ye in; get ready good fires and hot wa- 
ter. Ye'll, hey enough within by-and-by; 
don’t waste the time that'll be needing, my 
girl!” 

Thus admonished, Aline hurried away, 
despatching on similar missions as her own 
the groups of women she encountered, 

Dunleath’s prediction proved correct. The 
ship struck upon the outer reef of rocks, and 
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.the crew, clinging to floating casks and spars, 
were washed in by the tide. Every possible 
assistance was rendered them by those upon 
the beach, but a few went down or were 
floated in bereft of life. 

Aline was already busied over a half dozen 
survivors of the wreck, when the door opened 
to admit a party of men carrying between 
them a burden, dripping and motionless.. A 
man dressed in sailor’s clothes, with dark 
hair closely cut, and face ghastly in its pallor 
and stillness. Behind them, walking pain- 
fully, and with a crimson, gash upon his 
brow, came another, a gentleman, evidently, 
from his dress and manner. Aliue stole a 
glance at him as she went in to the couch 
where the other one had been placed. She 
saw a man, young, fair and stalwart, with 
hair and beard of rippling blonde, Then 
Dunleath interposed, and she turned her 
attention to the seemingly inanimate form, 

Life was still there, however, and made it- 
self apparent, to flutter on an almost even 
balance. Neighboring women had come in, 
and with these Aline left her charge, when 
she had exhausted her own resources in con- 
tributing to his comfort. 

She went into the outer apartment, where 
a great fire blazed upon the hearth, around 
which were gathered the rescued seamen 
who lad sustained no injuries further than 
slight bruises and exposure to the watery 
element. With them, but forming no part 
of their circle, sat the stranger who had last 
arrived. His suit of black velvet had been 
exchanged for some coarse ill-fitting gar- 
ments, but he had resisted Dunleath’s desire 
to install him between warm blankets, with 
a whiskey toddy to counteract the immedi- 
ate effects of his cold-water experience. He 
accepted the toddy, however, sipping it lan- 
guidly before the genial warmth which his 
chilled organization was well prepared to ap- 
preciate. Leaning back in a canvas-covered 
chair, his pale face tinged with a slight glow 
from the ruddy firelight, with some crimson 
drops clinging to the gash upon his forehead, 
he seemed out of keeping, alike with his sur- 
roundings and companionship. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Aline, 
going forward, “Ah, you have received a 
wound,” 

“A mere scratch,” he said, resting his 
spoon upon his glass, as he glanced at her 
fresh features and full lithe figure. Then he 
drooped his head backward upon the chair, 
letting his lashes fall until they shadowed 


the blue eyes, from which fatigue had not 
stolen all the scintillating light. “If you 
will, you may bind it up for me. The heat, 
I think, is making it painful.” 

As he had said, the wound was of slight 
importance; the clean cut of a sharp-edged 
instrument, apparently, and had penetrated 
only the skin. Aline bathed it tenderly, and 
bound it up with swift skillfal fingers. Then 
she set to work preparing a smoking supper 
for the rescued men; and without seeming 
to do so, the stranger’s eye followed her 
every movement, August Forde was his 
name, he told Dunleath during the evening. 
He had been, to use his own phrase, “ knock- 
ing around, seeing the world,” and during 
five years of travel had picked up some spe- 
cific knowledge upon almost every subject. 

“The Fates have dealt kindly with me,” 
he said, concluding a brief general explana- 
tion of his individuality. “ Even this catas- 
trophe has not been without its advantages. 
If Iam right in my reckoning, it has sent 
me more directly to my destination than I 
could otherwise have come. Is there a place 
in the vicinity known as Nevil Grange?” 

“ Nevil Grange? To besure! Nota half 
mile from Copenhurst,”’ Dunleath assured 
him; and immediately the stranger assumed 
new importance in the eyes of the villagers. 
The Nevils were the great people of the 
neighborhood, the only ones whose sphere 
extended out beyond this stretch of coast, 
shut by mountainous ridges away from the 
more thickly populated interior. 

“So near? Then perhaps I had better 
proceed there to-night. You are overcrowd- 
ed, I fear.” 

* Ye’re welcome, if ye’ll honor us. If the 
Nevils are your friends, I’ll take any message 
ye may choose to send to the Grange.” 

“Thank you, none. They were not ex- 
pecting me so soon; consequently will suffer 
no anxiety. Idoubt if it would be wise to 
tempt the damp again with these premoni- 
tory neuralgic twinges.” 

Notwithstanding this plausible excuse, it 
was Aline who held him there, rather than 
any effect of his recent exposure. Coming 
back, blase and ennuied, his first unpropi- 
tious hour in the land of his nativity had 
thrown him into a presence which aroused 
his interest and lazy admiration. His visit 
to the Grange had been long contemplated, 
and attempted at last when he had exhaust- 
ed all other resources. Consequently, he 
was in no haste to accomplish the remaining 
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distance, much preferring the warm corner 
in the fisherman’s house, with the fall flexile 
form flitting in and out of his sight. 

The sailor in the smaller room roused up 
after a time from the stupor in which he had 
been lying, but his new strength was the en- 
ergy of delirium, and the blood coursed 
through his veins with fever foree. Forde 
went in to see him later. 

“I have some medical knowledge,” he 
said, “though I have been more of a chemi- 
cal dabbler; but this-case requires greater 
skill than mine. If there is a physician within 
reach, let him be called immediately, and let 
all the expenses for this poor fellow’s neces- 
sities devolve upon me. If it had not been 
for him, I should be food for the fishes now.’ 

Aline looked up quickly. 

“* How is that?” she asked. 

“Tcannot swim. He kept me upuntil we 
reached some floating timber, and helped 
lash me to it. He attempted to grasp an- 
other piece,.but it rolled with him, and [ 
think his head struck as he went under. IE 
could not reacli him, but got this seratch in 
the attempt. We were washed up on the’ 
beach together, and he bids fair to suffer for 
the good he rendered me.” 

“Poor fellow!’ Aline said, sympatheti- 
cally. “Rest assured we shall do all we can 
for him.” 

“T almost envy him,” Forde declared, as 
he watehed the brown hands swathe the sick 
man’s fevered head in-wet bandages. “I 
wish I could know some of that tenderness 
is because he rescued me!” 

Aline’s cheek flushed slightly, but she 
replied: 


“It is all the prompting of common hu- 


manity.”” 


IL, 


Nevit and his wife were walking beneath 
the fir trees which lined the avenue leading 
towards the north. There were two modes 
of entrance to the Grange; this one, stretch- 
ing for a full mile through the Nevil grounds, 
until it reached an intersecting highway, 
and the graded drive, extending towards 
Copenhurst. 

The owner of the Grange was aged and 


broken even beyond his fifty years. His hair 
was iron-gray and thin; his dragging step be- © 


trayed the inertness of ill-health and despon- 
dency. No greater disparity eould have ex- 
isted than there was betweén himself and 
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his'wife. She looked less than half his years, 
and was possessed of a glorious beauty, which 
might have been the realization of a poet’s 
ideal, so raré was it, and of its kind so per- 
fect. She was tall and slight of figure, but 
without an ungraceful angle, had a skin 
pure, white; and satiny smooth, mouth of 
rich ripe redness, atid eyes softly clear, but 
of no discernible shade. Her hair was a 
floating mass of twinjng strands, thick, soft 
and pale; her voice such as should belong to 
this lovely form, clear and soft; and tinged 
with an almost imperceptibly foreign accent. 

They were discussing some proposed im- 
provements, the lady expressing herself vol- 
ubly, but with words lacking nothing of 
weight, if more numerous than need have 
been. A wellbred servant approaching, 
awaited an opportunity to address them, 

-“ What is it, Jackson ?” inquired Nevil. 

“A gentleman, if you please. Miss Agatha 
said I was to tell you it is Mr. Forde, and 
that he came in the Asteroid.” 

_ “The Asteroid! Why, bless me, that is 
the ship which was wrecked on the coast 
yesterday. And August aboard? Dear, 
dear! How unfortunate that we did not 
know! Sonear us, and was doubtless ken- 
nelled in.one of the village huts over night. 
I hope he has sustained no serious injyry.” 

“ Forde?” repeated Mrs. Nevil, question- 
ingly. “I think I have heard you mention 
the name.” 

“August Forde?» 1 should hopeso. Why, 
he is dear to me as if he were my own son.” 

“As -you intend he shall be,” added Mrs, 
Nevil, recalling the relation in which she 
had heard the name. “It is the young man 
you have designated for Agatha.” ' 

“I devoutly hope for such a consumma- 
tion, bat of course they are free to decide for 
themselves. I think you will like him, 
Therese.” 

“TI could not disapprove of your choice,” 
she replied, smilingly. It was this deference 
of hers, as well as her wondrous beauty, that 
held the old man in her thraldom. They 
went ‘in where Agatha and Forde were 
sitting. 

The latter was overwhelmed with ques- 
tions regarding the wreck and his own peril, 
and found himself credited with a heroism 
which had ‘no actual basis to support it. 
Nevil insisted upon regarding him as an in- 
valid, and alternately plied him with atten- 
tions or ordered him into observances of his — 
comfort, until, faintly protesting, Forde not 
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quite unwillingly undertook therole. Though 
suffering no decided ill eongequences from 
the previous day’s exposure, he was slightly 
languid, and had just spfficient pallor to be- 
come an interesting subject of so mueh solic- 
itade. It was not disagreeable to him to be 
thus waited upon, when, two. pretty women 
formed his chief attendance. 

Agatha, destined, for his future wife from 
the time the fond parents beheld their infant 
children, trot about; hand in hand, was a 
“winsome wee thing,” with roseleaf com- 
plexion, and sunny’ hair floating > loose 
curls about her neck. 

“Pretty,” Forde deeded, 
deucedly bewitehing little thing when i 
tries it, I should think; but” 

As ardent lovers never stop to: criticise, 
frdbm this unfinished limitation of Forde’s.we 
might safely deduce a conclusion that he was 
not quite prepared to accept his, bride-elect 
as the paragon of perfection he might have 
regarded her if left to decide upon) the fact 
for himself. This custom of selecting wives 
for our sons and husbands for our daughters 
is apt to breed dissension and rebellion where 
the natural order of eveuts would as surely 
tend to produce the desired result. The il- 
lustration in this ease is very probable, 
though of course with ehances of the same 
perverse ending. 

Had not this ordination hung mistily over 
Forde’s, head, he would -have been back a 
year or more before, and assuredly Agatha’s 
piquancy would not have failed to make a 
favorable impression apon him; and at that 
time, whatever might have been her private 
sentiments,she would not have dared set her 
will against the certainty of her, father’s dis- 
pleasure. But a few months will work great 
changes. Within that time Nevil had taken 
to himself a young wife, without so muchas 
warning his daughter of his intention, This 
disregard of her probable wishes absolved 
Agatha, iu her own sight, of that blind wa 
questioning obedience she had previously ac- 
corded him. Besides, she had now attained 
her majority, and was wore entitled to 
think for herself. : 

Forde,.on the other Jost. much 
of his romantic impulse duving these years 
of ‘absence; and when |Agatha’s: fair 
fresh face appealed to his appreeiative admi- 
ration, there rose up to meet it a foil in his 
imagination; the clear dark, feajures | and 
strong symmetrical form of Aline Dunkeath. 

Somebody says there is a.veiu of coquetry 


in all women. Just as surely there is a ten- 
dency:to trifle in all men, especially of the 
fairer type.. These, perhaps, embrace more 
womanlike frailties.in their ‘composition, in 
the same manner that dark women are uni- 
verea}ly most self-reliant, thus approximating 
nearer the masculine element. Forde was 
no exeeption t@ the class, and found himself 
nourishing a desire to bring the conscious 
color to Agatha’s cheek, and see@fer eyes 
droop before the subtle force contained in 
his. He was gratified erelong, but not in a 
manner entirely consonant with his self-ab- 
sorbent wish. 

The two had been left alone for the time, 
and a momentary silence fell between them. 
Half reelining on a divan, he watched her 
indolently, and saw her gaze grow abstracted 
as her mind wandered away from his pres- 
ence. She was toying with the embroidered 
edges of the lace window-draperies, and a 
sunray falling through gathered the quintes- 
sence of brightness in the reflection thrown 
back from her hand. © 

“ Let me see your ring, please,” Forde de- 
manded, abruptly, taking the white dimpled 
hand in his. “ Lt is strange, but I have cer- 
tainly seen its counterpart, and that very 
recently.” 

“O where?” Agatha’s face lit up with 
eager radiance as she awaited his reply. 

“Where? That is what puzzles me. I 
cannot recall just now.” 

“Think! try to think. Where have you 
been within the limit that you trace it?” 

He looked at her with suspicious wane 
ment. 

“Is there another?” he asked; “and do 

you take;such interest in its whereabouts?” 

Rosy flushes surged across her face, and 
her fingers quivered as she disengaged them 
from his clasp, while she answered him: 

“ Yes, to both questions. The other ring 
is,possessed by a cousin, from whom. I have 
not recently heard. If you saw it you must 
have seey, him also.” 

“I fear I must disappoint you., It was 
upon the hand of the sailor lying.in Dun- 
leath’s, cattage, I remember distinctly now.” 

The eagerness died out of Agatha’s, foemy 
and a sigh eseaped her. ' rire 

“It could not have been like this,’ she 
said. “ You,observe it is of very curious 
formation.” 

“It is that fact which makes me positive. 
There are evidently more than two of the 
same pattern. What a unique circlet it is!” 


| 
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- Mrs. Nevil, approaching them, heard his 
last words, and glanced carelessly ‘at the 
ring. Her eyes dilated, and her lips, which 
parted until the glittering teeth were ex- 
posed in a double line, paled perceptibly. 

“Where did you get it?” she asked, with 
an effort. 

“T have had it for years,” Agatha said. 
“It is a family heirloom.” 

“Ah "@Mrs. Nevil remarked, her color com- 
ing back, and her self-possession with it. “I 
never saw you wear it before.” 

Forde had observed her emotion, and 
wondered at it. 

“ She looked as if she had seen a ghost,” 
he commented to himself. 

Agatha, standing alone for a moment, 
turned the ring upon her finger. 

“There are but two alike,” she thought. 
“He is mistaken, or the wearer brings a 
message from Cyril.” 


IIL. 


THE door of Dunleath’s cottage was wide 
open, letting a stream of bright sunshine in 
upon the scoured floor. The morning air, 
redolent of the sea, fluttered the muslin cur- 
tains. The inner room was darkened and 
cool, and Aline, busy over some trifling task, 
watched by the bedside. 

- ‘There was the rustle of silken fabrics over 
the outer floor, the tap of light footfalls, and 
Forde, with Mrs, Nevil and Agatha, came 
quietly in. 

Aline rose with a warning gesture. 

“He must not be disturbed. He was de- 
lirious until dawn, and since that has lain in 
a half stupor. The doctor says if he sleeps 
well now he will awake in his right mind.” 

“Then we will not intrude,” Mrs. Nevil 
said, turning, and followed by Aline—Forde 
seizing the opportunity to whisper some 
passing sentences to the latter—she went 
out from the shadowed chamber. 

Agatha, lingering behind, drew silently 
close to the bedside, and as her eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, looked down with 
wistful searching scrutiny on. the passive 
face outlined sharply against the pillows. 
His hand, brown and slightly hardened, lay 
against the patchwork covering. Agatha let 
hers, soft, and white, and warm, fall gently 
down upon it, and the two rings, very fac- 
similes, glowed dully side by side. 

“It is Cyril, it is, it is,” she told herself, 

over and over again. The sufferer moved 


slightly, moaned, and unclosed his eyes, 
in which gleamed a momentary ray of strug- 
gling consciousness, but she had withdrawn 
beyond his sight. Mrs. Nevil’s voice in the 
adjoining room floated in clearly distinct. 
She ceased speaking, the weary eyelids 
drooped, and he again lay unobservant. 

Agatha stooped her face until her cheek 
touched the close-cut raven hair, which was 
heavy with damp, and then went away with 
her heart fluttering as it had never done in 
Forde’s genial presence. 

Aline’s patient fell into a quiet slumber 
after that, and had not. yet aroused when the 
medical attendant came in, late in the after- 
noon. He was a kindly man, who had rid- 
den his rounds up and down the dreary 
coast for two score years, and was conse- 
quently familiar with every man, woman and 
child within the boundaries of his wide- 
spread practice. 

“How is our patient, my dear? Ah! 
awake, I see. Then a little fresh air will be 
for his good.” 

He drew the window-shade slightly aside, 
letting in a breath of the invigorating sea 
air. The invalid lay with his dark eyes wide 
open, looking around him silently. 

- “Twant to get up,” he said, after an inter- 
val. “Iam fully well enough.” 

The doctor looked at him delightedly. 

“ Bless me, this is a new character! Who 
ever heard of a'man coming back to his 
senses in a-strange place, whose first ques- 
tion ‘was not, ‘ Where am I?’ 

' The sick man smiled. 

I know all that,’ he said, quietly. 
“T have heard Dunleath talking to the fish- 
ermen without, and this is the kind nurse 
who watched me so faithfully. I had some 
wild dreams between, but am all right now.” 
The Esculapius stared amazei. 

“Then,” he concluded, slowly, “the mo- 
ments we took for reaction or stupor were 
really a phase of coma, during which you 
had exercise of your mental faculties ?” 

“T suppose so. But now please help me 
to rise.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to smile now. 

' My dear sir, you'll find that impossible. 
The weakness which succeeds—” 

“ Nonsense! I am strong,” interposed the 
other, impatiently, raising himself, appar- 
ently without an effort, to a sitting posture. 

“It is a strange case, a very strange case,” 
the doctor reflected,. audibly. “Why, he 
should be weak as a cat.” 
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The good man did not stop to consider 
upon the fitness of his simile, but directed 
Aline to prepare a great chair with cushions 
and pillows for the patient. 

“It will do him no harm, I suppose,” he 
said, a little doubtfully, “ but must not be 
overdone. Remember, you stay up for just 
one half hour, my man. I charge you to see 
to it, Aline. 1f he improves as he promises, 
V'll give you half the credit; but if I find 
him worse to-night, I’ll throw all the blame 
on your shoulders,” 

“I’m not a monopolist, doctor,” retorted 
Aline. 

The old man chuckled, and repeating his 
injunction, bustled away. 

“Who was here this morning?” asked the 
invalid, as Aline tidied the now disordered 
room. 

“Did you hear them? It was Mr. Forde, 
with the ladies from the Grange.” 

“ What ladies ?” 

“ M¥s. Nevil and Miss Agatha. But being 
a stranger in these parts, of course you can’t 
know them.” 

He seemed about to question her further, 
but checked himself, and lay back, listlessly 
watching her as she went in and out about 
her household tasks. 

“Tt was her voice,” he said, to himself. 
“T cannot be mistaken.” 

The great wooden clock in the corner 
striking the hour sent Aline into the sick- 
room hurriedly. 

“TI have lengthened your allowed time 
somewhat, but you must go back to bed 
immediately. What would the doctor 
say—” 

There she stopped short. The great chair 
was empty except for its cushions and pil- 
lows, the patient gone utterly from the place. 
What the doctor would say was of less con- 
sequence to Aline now than her real anxiety 
regarding the missing man. Moreover, how 
could she account to Forde for the inatten- 
tion which had permitted his protege to 
disappear thus mysteriously ? 

The sun was going down in a full flood of 
crimson glory. The waves were tinged by 
the sanguine light until they surged like a 
gory sea. Then lines of orange and scrolls 
of purple crept into the western sky, and the 
brilliant pageant of the sunset wascomplete. 

Mrs. Nevil walked alone in the copse 
which stretched in a straggling line to the 
south of the Grange. In the midst of this, 
shut in by untrimmed shrubbery and over- 

33 


run with creeping vines, was a ruinous old 
tower, the only portion which remained of 
the original Nevil homestead. 

They were an old family, established here 
for centuries, and the estate was entailed 
upon the male descendants of the blood. 
Failing such, except a little furtune in jewels 
and stocks, the whole Nevil property revent- 
ed to a distant branch of the house in an- 
other country. The present owner had no 
son, consequently Cyril Nevil, the sole off- 
spring of a younger brother, was heir appa- 
rent to the Grange and its belongings. 

This nephew had been a wild self-willed 
youth, who had brought upon himself the 
severe displeasure of his guardian, the elder 
Nevil. The estrangement widened, until, 
in an angry hour, the young man abandoned 
the ancestral roof, vowing never to return 
until he should be master there. 

Some said it was deep-rooted hatred of his 
nephew which caused Nevil to marry a 
second time. Others, more generous, cred- 
ited him with a natural longing for a male 
offspring, as much to be a stay to his old age 
as a successor to his possessions. Both 
these considerations may have had some 
weight with him, but most powerful of all 
was the influence acquired over him from 
the first by the woman who was his wife. 
Had he staked hope on the former consider- 


ations he would most probably have met - 


with disappointment, for this union bade 
fair to be a childless one. 

Mrs. Nevil was thinking something of this 
as she strolled through the winding paths, 
She needed that connecting link of a little 
innocent life to make good her position at 
the Grange. If the fruitless marriage was 
an unconfessed mortification to her husband, 
it was an annoyance of much deeper import 
to her. 

She paused within the shadow of the old 
tower, her face darkened with resentment 
against the Providence which had ordained 
this fiat. 

Somebody came with uneven feeble steps 
along the path she had just traversed. A 
man, pale and panting, dressed in loose 
sailor’s clothes, and clutching at the under- 
brush as he walked to steady himself. It 
was the man who had eluded Aline’s watch- 
fulness, and sped away from the cottage, im- 
pelled by some impulse which he obeyed 
without defining. There had been the lin- 
gering force of fever in that unnatural 
strength of his which upheld him for a time, 
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“Then he felt it flag, but he staggered on and 


on, until he caught a sight of Mrs. Nevil’s 
summer draperies on the way before him, 
and began to think he understood the power 
which had brought him there. She saw 
him, and shrank back with sudden terror in 
her face. That brought back some of his 
old nerve, and he advanced more firmly 
until they stood face to face. 

“ Why are you here?” she asked, drawing 
herself up, and bringing the color back to 
her lips by a scrape of her sharp teeth. 

“A question which I can as properly ask 
of you. It will be hard for me to answer it. 
Providence sent me, I think. Is it you they 
call Mrs. Nevil ?” 

She flashed a defiant look at him. 

“1 am Mrs. Nevil,” she said. 

“Do you know who I am ?” 

“Lawrence Brandt, my lover of old. I 
have not forgotten, you see!” 

“TIave you not? Then you have sublime 
confidence in your own powers still. But it 
is time you should know me outside my mas- 
querade. I am Cyril Nevil, nephew and 
heir to the weak old man you have so de- 
ceived.” 

’ She uttered a sharp cry. 

“You are trying to frighten me. It is im- 
possible !” 

“You will find it a very truth when your 


* glittering bubble bursts.” 


He leaned against a tree faint and ex- 


‘hausted. A subtle light crept into her eyes 


when she saw his state, and she spoke to 
him with passionate pleading in her voice: 

“You can’t think how sorely I was ha- 
rassed. Besides, I have not proved so wick- 
ed as you think. Come with me where we 
will not be interrupted, and I will convince 
you of that.” 

He followed her unsteadily, feeling him- 
self unequal to this interview, now that it 
was brought about. She led the way to the 
old tower, and swung open the heavy door, 
He passed her, but seeing the triumphant 
expression on her face, turned shortly and 
clutched at her before she could execute her 
design. 

His fingers: closed in a convulsive grip 
upon her throat, and they fell together to 
the ground. Then his overwrought strength 
gave way, the dim twilight of the place 
closed down about him in blank darkness, 
and his nerveless fingers fell away from their 
hold. She struggled away from him and 
went out, clanging the door behind her, 


driving into place the rusted bolts. Cyril 
Nevil was a prisoner in the tower. 

Mrs. Nevil appeared at the dinner-table a 
little late, but so radiant that her remissness 
was readily pardoned. She engrossed Forde, 
and for once Agatha found herself over- 
shadowed. The latter slipped away when 
they retired to the parlors, glad of the oppor- 
tunity she had been wishing for all day. She 
went out into the dusky night, down the 
graded path to Dunleath’s cottage, there to 
meet with sore disappointment and inexpli- 
cable mystery. 

During the evening some motion of Mrs. 
Nevil’s unclasped her necklace, and it fell a 
glittering heap upon the floor, She put up 
her hand quickly to her throat, but not un- 
til Forde had seen the livid encircling marks, 

“How could you hurt yourself so,” he 
cried out, thoughtlessly, stooping to restore 
the ornament. 

She took it from his hand, re-clasping it 
quietly. 

“ My flesh bruises at little more than an 
ordinary touch. Ina moment of forgetful- 
ness I twisted the string of beads I wore un- 
til it left these marks. See what a delicate 
creature I am!’ 

She pressed her finger firmly upon her 
bare arm, and raising it, exposed a livid spot. 

“Truly, you require tender treatment,” he 
replied. 

Half an hour afterward he glaneed at her 
rounded arm. The surface was smooth and 
fair alike; every vestige of this slight bruise 
had faded out. 

“'Transparently a ruse,” hethought. “Ne 
unguarded action left those prints. They 
look wonderfully like the impress of human 
fingers.” 


IV. 


TuE disappearance of the sailor from Dun- 
leath’s cottage aroused dismay in another 
heart than Aline’s, Agatha came down to 
breakfast next morning with pallid features 
and heavy-lidded eyes that had seen noth- 
ing of slumber. Afterwards she called Forde 
aside, and related to him the circumstances 
as she knew them. 

“O, do be my friend in this,” she said, ap- 
pealingly. “It was really my cousin Cyril. 
I dare not tell papa. There is a quarrel be- 
tween them, an old feud which neither will 
bury. I cannot understand at all why he 
should have come here in that garb. You 
will help me find him, will you not?” 
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“Let me see my ground, and then we will 

discuss the rest,” he said, half piqued, half 
relieved. She had opened the floodgates of 
her feelings more than she had meant, per- 
haps; at all events, he had mastered the se- 
cret of her indifference to himself. “If this 
cousin Cyril comes again after the manner 
of the prodigal’s return, am I to understand 
that he is a fortunate rival? I may be in- 
duced to seek bloodthirsty measures in that 
case, you know.” 

“T have wanted to speak of that foolish 
compact which our fathers made,” she said, 
bravely, but with inward shrinking from 
this duty which she felt bound to fulfil. “It 
was a pleasing netion to them, but of course 
we cannot sacrifice our futures to it. I 
think we understand each other and will be 
good frieuds always.” 

“Upon my word,” Forde remonstrated. 
“You don’t take time to consult my ideas 
upon the subject. Suppose I refuse to be 
thus summarily dismissed.” 

“Ah, but I know the charm which rules 
you. Shall I whisperit? Listen—Aline!” 

She laughed merrily at his confused coun- 
tenance, but relapsed suddenly into gravity 
again. 

“Poor Cyril! I cannot dispossess myself 
of the thought that some harm has befallen 
him. What can I do, August?” 

“ Perhaps he has gone away of his own ac- 
cord, Remember, he did not come to Co- 
penhurst willingly. Tit sea cast him here; 
he may bave gone again to avoid recogni- 
tion.” 

“No,” Agatha asserted, confidently. “ He 
would have sought me first.” 

“Then,” Forde said, slowly, “some one 
who has an object in doing so has caused his 
removal.” 

“You cannot mean papa!” Agatha cried, 
with upbraiding in her tone. 

“No. Nevil is decided in his likes and 
dislikes, but he would never stoop to a mean 
action. I cannot tell you what I mean now, 
I do not clearly know myself. But I will 
work faithfully for you, Agatha.” 

With that she was forced to be satisfied 
for the time. Forde was acutely observant, 
and had the faculty of connecting links of 
evidence in his possession. He had discov- 
ered the nervous watchfulness beneath the 

surface of Mrs. Nevil’s equable exterior, and 
fell to studying her more closely. It seemed 
a far-fetched conclusion to his cooler judg- 
ment, yet he could not help connecting her 


in some degree with the disappearance of 


her husband's heir. 

So that day passed, and a night, then an- 
other day was born, and all this time Mrs. 
Nevil had never been near the tower. Neith- 
er had there come any tidings of the missing 
man to relieve the anxiety of those who 
sought for him vainly. 

Forde had not been idle, but the fruits of 
his labor were comprehended in mere sur- 
mises, and these he kept strictly to himself. 
Mrs. Nevil found herself growing restless be- 
neath the constant scrutiny of his keen eyes. 
There was a feeling of antipathy between 
the two which led to mutual distrust. 

“Can he know anything of my past ?”’ she 
had asked herself a dozen times, growing 
less confident of his ignorance with every 
repetition. 

“Could she have any object in causing his 
disappearance ?” Forde reasoned with him- 
self, when that seemingly absurd suspicion 
of her complicity came up; but it gained 
strength notwithstanding his effort to com- 
bat it. 

It was early afternoon when he met her 
down on the beach where a little sailboat 
was moored. He had strolled that way, 
pausing a moment to speak with Aline as he 
passed. She, silly girl! watched him from 
behind the biind, and saw his encounter 
with Mrs. Nevil. 

“Tam in search of grasses for my aquari- 
um,” the latter explained te him.- “There 
are beautiful specimens upon the reefs where 
they are left bare by the tide. I should like 
to go if you will undertake the management 
of the boat.” 

He acquiesced complacently, and Aline 
watched the tiny craft, with its precious 
freight, skim out over the rippling surface of 
the peaceful sea. It was late when it came 
in again, but the girl was on the lookout, 
hoping for another glimpse of Forde. She 
was disappointed when she saw Mrs. Nevil 
return alone. 

“Strange that he should have landed else- 
where,” she reflected; and going out, met 
the lady on the way. 

“Where is Mr. Forde?” she asked, im- 
pelled by some unaccountable anxiety. 

“Forde? I have not seen him,” Mrs. Ne- 
vil replied, sweeping past. 

Sorely perplexed, Aline walked on down 
to the beach, gazing out over the blank of 
the incoming tide, as if for a solution of the 


mystery. 
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It came to her unexpectedly. A tiny black 
object caught her sight far out upon the 
waves. It drifted nearer slowly, still nearer, 
until at last arush of water caught it up 
and cast it ou the sands. It was Forde’s 
cap, which she had seeu him wear that after- 
nvon. 

One intuition came to her then, and filled 
her being to the exclusion of all other sense. 
Forde was somewhere out on that waste of 
water, if it had not already engulfed him in 
its treacherous depths. 

Further down was a rude quay where the 
fishing-boats were moored. One of these, a 
long light skiff, Aline seized upon, and 
pushed out from shore with eager haste. 
The line of reefs stretching away in the dis- 
tance was marked now by the white foam 
breaking over them, with here and there a 
black rock lifting itself yet above the surface. 

She rowed out to these with all the speed 
she could command. She realized how little 
time she had in which to seek him. The 
tiny boat, impelled by her strong arms, shot 
out to the reefs, near as she dared venture 
to those portions yet left bare. She was fa- 
miliar with the place, and rowed rapidly 
from one to another of the exposed rocks, 

They were all desolate. Her heart sank 
within her, but she made one final effort, 
clinging to the hope that in her haste she 
might have missed him. She sent her voice 
in a clear shout out over the water. Once, 
twice, thrice, and then there came to hera 
sound like an echo, but repeated when she 
was still. 

She rowed a little way and called again, 
but there was no response. Then she 
turned in an opposite direction, and this 
time a faint halloo unmistakably reached 
her. She strained every nerve hastening 
onward, 

She had her reward at last. She found 
him so far submerged that his blonde beard 
Was swept by the waves. He was clinging 
to a decayed tree trunk which was fastened 
by its topmost branches in the crevices of 


the rocks. This had risen with the tide un- 


til the twigs below held it steadfast, and he 
had clung t@ it as his only hold on life. 
Aline had not approached this place before, 
knowing the rocks here to be completely 
covered by the tide. She reached him just 


in time; a few moments more must have 
swept him from his last refuge. 


They went back silently, too grateful to 
express their deep joy in words. Only when 


the skiff grazed the beach, and they saw the 
sailboat floating there, Aline asked him: 

“ Did she leave you there, knowing it ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, with a touch of bitter ha- 
tred. “That woman is doubly a murderess 
in her heart. She has some black sins to 
answer for. I think she suspected me of 
knowing more than I really do, and devised 
that plan of ridding herself and the world of 
my disturbing presence.” 

They did not speak again until they paused 
at the cottage door. Then Forde took her 
hands and pressed his face down against 
the bare brown arms, from which she had 
torn away her sleeves that their motion 
might be less impeded. 

“Strong brave arms that saved me,” he 
said. “Let me repay that act, Aline, by 
shielding you through all your life.” 


Vv. 


Mrs. NevItL, dressing for dinner, waited 
impatiently the appearance of her maid. 
She had a nervous dread of being left alone, 
and when the girl came in later, greeted her 
with a sharp reproof. 

The latter pleaded the execution of a mis- 
sion as excuse, adding, with a shiver: 

“And I had such a fright that I’m all 
a-tremble yet, as you may see. Lord preserve 
me from the like again!” 

She was really quite pale and shaken with 
excitement. ‘ 

*“ Where and how?” Mrs. Nevil demanded. 

The lady of the Grange did not hold her- 
self superior to a gossip with her menials. 

The girl’s story was told by piecemeal, and 
interspersed with garnishings of her own, 
but comprised this: . 

Her errand had taken her to Copenhurst. 
Returning, she had followed the winding 


path through the copse, instead of the ac- 
customed road. The former way was in ill- 
repute because of an accepted belief in the 
illiterate neighborhood that the old tower 
was the abode of uncanny spirits. In her 


recital she acknowledged to having been in 
the habit of meeting a sweetheart in the vi- 


cinity of the shunned spot. 

“But I'll never fly so in the face of Provi- 
dence again,” she declared, shudderingly. 
“T heard screams and moans like evil spirits 


in torment. The sound of them turned my 
blood to ice a’most; I’ll never disbelieve in 


bogies as I have done.” 
“It was doubtless some one endeavoring 
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to frighten you,” Mrs. Nevil told her, reas- 
suringly. “I hope you have not rehearsed 
this silly tale.” 

“O no, ma’am, only to Joe that I met by 
the way. [le said the same, and that. he’d 
prove it by finding who had been playing me 
such a trick. But no one living could make 
such noises as I heard.” 

Mrs. Nevil confronted her with white face 
and staring eyes. 

“Tle went to the tower, you say ?” 

The girl trembled before her look, but re- 
peated her assertion, 

“He said he would find it out, ghost or 
haman.” 

Mrs. Nevil clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, thinking for a moment. 

“Go,” she said, hoarsely. “Go to him 
quickly, tell him anything, only do not let 
him approach the tower to-night.” 

The girl, thoroughly affrighted, began to 
sob and wring her hand helplessly. 

“Silly child,” Mrs. Nevil cried, angrily. 
“Stay here, then, and I will go.” 

She caught at a heavy shawl hanging near 
her, but paused as ‘unusual sounds came up 
from below. She heard the tramp of heavy 
feet, and the confused murmur of voices, 

There was absinthe on her table. She 
poured out a draught and swallowed it, then 
weit down, quiet and cool, to confront the 
discovery which had been made. 

Cyril had been found in raging delirium, 
brought back by his over-exertion and lack 
of subsequent care. There were many con- 

jectures regarding his presence in the tower, 
but none approaching the truth. 

Knowing this, she breathed free again. 

“He will never recover from his illness,” 
she told herself, with a malignant gleam in 
her eyes. “I am yet safe.” 


With the assurance upon her lips, she 


grew white and staggered. Forde, whom 
she had left to drown upon the reef, stood 
before her, alive and vengeful. 


She had played a desperate game and lost 
every hand. That night she fled away from 
the Grange to lose herself in the ebb and 
flow of the world, away from that isolated 
stretch of coast. 

Cyril recovered slowly, and when he was 
convalescent told what he knew of the wo- 
man who had brought suffering to them all. 

She was an adventuress, notorious in every 
European city of note. He had encountered 
her at Baden, and could cite a dozen in- 
stances of men who had become,her victims. 
Notwithstanding these warnings, he, too, 
had fallen, the blind subject of her wiles. 
She must have found the net of her iniqui- 
ties closing about her then, and taken advan- 
tage of his infatuation to protect herself. 
He was ou the eve of making her his wife, 
when he was acquainted of her true charac- 
ter, together with the fact that she was al- 
ready legally married. Ile had broken away 
from her then, and she disappeared, no one 
knew where. He had lingered at Baden, 
squandering his available funds at the gam- 
bling-tables which wiell such a powerful 
fascination. Losing all, he turned bis back 
upon that city of vice, making his way to 
English soil, There he made an arrange- 
ment with the commander of the Asteroid 
to work his passage back to-his native land, 
and went on board in his common sailor 
guise. 

To Agatha Cyril made a humble confes- 
sion, and obtained her free pardon. 

Nevil never recovered from the effects of 
the blow aimed at his affections and his 
pride. A few months later Cyril succeeded 
him, and Agatha remained mistress of the 
Grange. 


Aline, as Forde’s wife, was transplanted 


into the city world, and in time became a _ 


bright ornament in society, and was ever the 
pride of her husband's life. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 


A LEAP YEAR STORY. 
BY ANNA MORRIS. 


“Gres, I am just dying for some fun!” 


cried Grace Thatcher, as she entered the 
boutloir. of her friend Lily Atherton, and 
found several of her acquaintances already 
there. “I’ve been to balls, and theatres, 
and sleighrides, without number, and I am 
tired to death of thei all. Do somebody 


_help me to find something else to do!” 


“ Certainly,” responded Lily, “ here is this 
seam for you tosew up;” handing her, as she 
spoke, a garment of coarse unbleached cot- 
ton. “We are all busy working for the —— 
Mission, and I am very glad you came just 
in time to help us.” 

“Tielp! I help! What, to sew that coarse 
thing? Lily, are you crazy? I never touched 
such a thing in my life!” And the petted 
beauty drew back, as if really afraid of the 
harmless cloth. 

“Then it is high time you did,’ persisted 
Lity. “ Here are needles and thread, and a 
thimble, in this basket; so be a good girl, 
and go to work.” 

“Well, if I must, I must,’ sighed Grace, 
who, on glancing about, perceived that all the 
others had similar work. “ But do you really 
think it charity to give such awful stuff to 
anybody ?” she inquired, very seriously, after 
a few moments’ silence, during which she 
had selected and threaded her needle, “It 
seems to me it would be perfect torture to 
wear such garments. Something like the 
hair shirts that monks wear as a penance.” 

“Ah, Gracie,” said Lily, “ you have not 
seen the poor creatures to whom these arti- 
cles are given, or you would realize that 
warm serviceable clothes are what they need. 
Wont you go with me some day w visit 
them ?” 

“No indeed!’ cried her friend, with ‘a 
shudder. “Vill give you some money for 
them, if you like, but I always dislike so much 
to see poor people.” 

“TI shall be very glad of, your donation, 
Grace, but I really wish you would go with 
me. You would be interested, I am sure; 
and you have such abundant means to do 
good.” 

“Well, I'll see about it, if it will really 
oblige you,’”’ answered Grace, carelessly ; and 


there was a short pause, during which the 


needles flew briskly. It was broken by 
Grace, the irrepressible, who hastily sprang 
up, overturning work and basket, exclaim- 
ing, “ I’ve found it, girls!” 

“What? your needle?” asked one. “I 
should think you might have lost twenty 
with such a spring as that.” 


“No, not the needle, but the plan for some 
fun.” 

“What is it? Tell us!’ cried several 
voices; and the work was suddenly aban- 
doned by all but Lily, as they crowded round 
Grace. 

“In the first place,” she began, solemnly, 
but with dancing eyes, “you know it is 
Leap Year.” 

“ Yes, yes,” in a chorus from the rest, 

“And that in Leap Ytar we damsels have 
certain rights and privileges denied us at 
other times. Now, I propose that we each 
select some gentleman of our acquaintance, 
and write him a note, making a formal offer 
of our heart and hand, but we will not sign 
it.” 

“Then how shall we get an answer?” in- 
quired one. 

“We will appoint some place of meeting, 
if they feel inclined to accept, and then we 
will watch to see what they do.” 

“ Surely, Grace,” said Lily, gravely, “ you 
would not do such an unmaidenly thing?” 

“Why would I not do it? and why is it 
unmaidenly ?” demanded Grace. “ Of course 
l would not sign my name to such a docu- 
ment; but merely to write it, and have the 
fun of seeing the gentlemen go poking off to 
keep their appointments, and no one there 
to meet them, is no harm. Do you think it 
is, girls?” she added, turning to the group. 

They, however, though not quite so decid- 
ed in their opinions as Lily, preferred not to 
join in the sport; “ they were afraid, might 
be found out,” etc., etc., all but Belle Mor- 
ton, a gay fun-loving girl, who had been with 


Grace in all her schoolgirl serapes. 

“T'm ready, Grace,” she said. “‘I never 
will desert Mr. Micawber;’ in other words, 
T’ll help you, as usual,in that or anything 
else, for the sake of a frolic.” 
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“Come home with me then,” cried Grace, 
“and we'll work out the details of our plot 


alone, so.as not to shock this puritanical 


company. Good-by, girls,” she continued, 
gayly. “Good-by, Lily of the valley. Vil 
come and sew again when I want another 
inspiration.” And she departed with Belle, 
unmindful of Lily’s entreaties not to carry 
out her project. 


Seated in Grace's library, the friends wrote 
and re-wrote epistles to various gentlemen 
of their acquaintance, but still were unsatis- 
fied with the resuit. 

At length Grace flung aside her pen, ex- 
claiming, “ Listen to this, Belle! It is much 


better than the other plan.” And she read 
as follows: 


“To Henry Archer, Esq. 

“ DEAR FRIEND,—I have long been aware 
of your real feelings toward me, and trifsted 
that time would enable you to overcome 
your diffidence, and allow you to tell me of 
your love, and thus make us both happy; 
but as I see no prospect of this, I venture to 
take advantage of the privilege of Leap Year, 
and tell you that I most sincerely love and 
esteem you. Please do not write an answer 
to this, but if inclined to forgive my forward- 
ness, and accept my proposal, meet me to- 
morrow night at eleven o'clock in Mrs. 
Gray’s conservatory. Very truly yours, 

“Lity ATHERTON.” 


“Why, Grace Thatcher! What do you 
mean? You will surely never send that to 
Harry Archer!” exclaimed Belle, utterly 
aghast at the bare idea. 

“Indeed I will, Belle; and Lily ought to 
be much obliged to me for doing so. Any- 
body ean see thas Harry Archer worships 
the ground she treads on; but she is so 
quiet and reserved that he has no encour- 
agement to propose, When they once get 
together in Mrs. Gray’s conservatory with 
that letter, they must come to an understand- 
ing. I know Lily is to be at Mrs. Gray’s 
party, and of course Mr. Archer will, as he is 
Mr. Gray’s nephew. 

“ But now there is one trouble,” she con- 
tinued. “ Mr. Archer knows my writing, for 
one day he and I helped Mrs. Gray write 
some invitations. Can’t you copy it for me, 
Belle?” 

“Yes,” said Belle, rather thoughtfully for 
her; “but are you sure you had better send 
it? I shouldn’t quite like such a trick played 
on me, would you?” 


“T shouldn’t care! not one bit!” declared 
Grace, emphatically, shaking back her long 
ringlets. “If any one served me so, I could 
get out of it well enough. Because you see,” 
she added, “ I don’t care anything about any 
one; so I should be perfectly cool and self- 
possessed.” 

“Even if it were Edward Fairfax?” que- 
ried Belle, archily. 


“Ofcourse! Why not he as well as ane 


other?” returned Grace. But Bélle noted 
the sudden flush on her cheek. 

“ Well, I'll copy it,” she said. “ But how 
are you going to witness the tender meet- 
ing, Grace, for I suppose you mean to?’’ 

“ Certainly,” replied Grace, “I would not 
miss that for anything. I'll hide in the con- 
servatory, aud no one will be the wiser. But 
now copy this,’ she added, tossing the note 
to Belle, who obeyed. 

“TI must go now, Grace,” she said, as she 
finished. “I promised to be home early. I 
shall see you to-morrow evening at Mrs. 
Gray’s.” And the friends parted, 

As Belle hurried alcng the street she could 
scarcely maintain a becoming gravity; and 
when she entered her own room she burst 
into a merry laugh. 

“VU do it! I certainly will!’ she exclaim- 
ed. “If Grace is so perfectly willing that 
any one should play her such a trick, Vl 
just make another copy of her note for Ed- 
ward Fairfax. How neatly I smuggied ber 
rough draft of it, and a sheet of the note- 
paper with her monogram, into my pocket! 
And she talks of their thanking her! I am 
sure Edward Fairfax ought to thank me, for 
he is as proud as Lucifer, and as poor asa 
church mouse; and he would not offer him- 
self to the beautilul heiress, Grace Thatcher, 
for any earthly consideration; and to see the 
way he stands and gazes at her in any party 
where they chance to meet, is enough to 
give one the blues! No, no! I'll settle your 
business, sir.” And snatching up a pen, a 
very few moments sufficed to make another 


copy of Grace's note, the only alteration be- 
ing that Grace’s and Mr. Fairfax’s names 
were substituted for those of Lily and Harry 
Archer. This missive being duly posted, 
she impatiently awaited the next evening. 
Bejore accompanying her to Mrs. Gray’s, 
however, let us take one more look at Lily 
Atherton. Her friends had remained sew- 
ing until nearly dark, and on their departure 
she had joined her mother at the tea-table. 
Soon after that meal was over Mr. Archer 
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Was announced, and from his reception by 
both ladies, it was evident that he was a fre- 
quent and wélcome guest. The truth was, 
that he had been for months Lily’s accepted 
suitor; but owing to her having been in 
mourning for her father, the engagement 
had been kept strictly private. Now that 
Lily had begun once more to mingle in soci- 
ety, further concealment was not cared for, 
and the marriage was soon to take place. 

Mr. Archer seemed rather more sedate 
than usual, and in the pauses of conversa- 
tion, idly turned the leaves of Lily’s auto- 
graph album. Suddenly his face lighted up, 
and drawing a note from his pocket, he ea- 
gerly compared the writing it contained with 
one of the autographs. 

“ What interests you so much, Harry?” 
asked Lily, coming to his side. “ May I see?” 

“Yes, you may now, though had I not dis- 
covered the author, you should not,” said 
Archer, handing her the note which my 
readers will readily divine was the one cop- 
ied for Grace by Belle. 

Lily’s face flushed indignantly as she read. 

“O, how could they dosuch a thing!” she 
exclaimed. “Surely, Harry, you did not be- 
lieve I knew anything of it?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“ No indeed, dearest. I knew you too well 
for that; and besides, it is evidently written 
by one who knew nothing of our engage- 
ment. But I confess it annoyed me to think 
that any one should thus meddle with our 
private affairs; and I was vainly trying to 
think who it could be, when I saw Belle 
Morton’s autograph here, and recognized the 
very peculiar writing.” 

Lily explained Grace’s plan of the after- 
noon, and expressed her belief that she also 
had some share in this letter. 

“They will watch us closcly to-morrow 
evening, Lily,’ said Harry. “Suppose we 
stroll into the conservatory about eleven 
o'clock and confront the conspirators.” 

To this Lily agreed. 

Mrs. Gray’s party was a most brilliant af- 
fair, and the crowd of guests so great that 
Grace and Belle did not meet until just be- 
fore eleven o'clock. 

“Are you bound for the conservatory, 
Grace?” whispered her friend, with a mis- 
chievous look in her eyes. 

“Yes,” replied Grace. “They are both 
here, and it is almost time, so au revoir.” 
And she maved hastily away. 

“ That’s all right,” soliloquized Belle, “ for 


Edward Fairfax has been there for ten min- 
utes past. When I peeped in he was reading 


_over the note, and, unless I’m much mis- 


taken, pressing it to his lips. But I must 
get where I can see them.” 

Grace, in the meantime, had passed swiftly 
through the conservatory until she came te 
a beautiful fountain, near which was a seat 
so surrounded by tall orange trees and olean- 
ders that she thought she should be effect- 
ually screened from observation. To her 
surprise, however, the seat was already oc- 
cupied, and by Edward Fairfax! 

Hastily springing to ber side, he exclaimed 
in low impassioned tones: 

“Dearest Grace, how can I ever thank you 
for your generous avowal of love? Had our 
positions been different—had I been rich 
and influential, instead of a poor artist, I 
shoyld not have been pleased to have the 
offer come from you; but as it is, I can only 
strive by a life-long devotion to repay the 
sacrifice that this confession must have been 
to you.” And as he concluded, he drew her 
fondly to him and stooped to imprint a kiss 
on her lips; but Grace was too quick for 
him, and starting back, cried: 

“I do not understand you, Mr. Fairfax! 
Of what avowal do you speak ?” 

“ Of this,” replied her lover, drawing forth 
Belle’s note and extending it to her. 

Grace gave one glance at its contents, and 
realizing the whole, exclaimed: 

“O Belle! Belle! how could you?” And 
sinking on the seat, covered her face with 
her hands. 

Mr. Fairfax stood astonished and irreso- 


-lute. He could not fathom the mystery. 


At length some light broke on bis mind, and 
he asked gently: 

“Did you not write this note, Miss Grace ?” 

“Never,” sobbed Grace. 

“Then I must ask your pardon, and bid 
you farewell,” said Fairfax, sadly. 

Grace made no reply. 

“Will you not shake hands as a token 
that you forgive my innocent share in this 
wretched trick?” he asked. 

Grace slowly raised her. head and extended 
her hand. As she did so she caught a glimpse 
of his sad face, and the love she had so long 
hidden, asserted itself, and shone in her eyes. 

“It is I who should ask forgiveness,’ she 
said,timidly. “ You do not understand how 
wicked I have been; but indeed I did not 
realize till now.” 

Fairfax caught her rapturously in his arms. 
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* Say that you did not realize till now that 
you loved me,” he whispered, “ and I care 
for nothing more.” 

“And say you forgive me, for I’m ashamed 
of myself,” burst in Belle, who suddenly ap- 
peared before them. “That is, I’m half 
ashamed and half glad,’ she added, as she 
glanced from one to the other. 

“Tl both forgive and thank you,” said 
Fairfax, at once comprehending that Belle 
had written the offending note. 

“And so will I,” added Grace, nestling her 
hand into that of her lover, “though I must 
tell my share of it, Belle. I hope my note 


has done no more mischief than yours.” 

“None at all,” said a pleasant voice be- 
hind them, and turning suddenly, the trio 
beheld Archer and Lily standing near, 

“ Many thanks for your kind efforts in my 
behalf, ladies,” said Archer, laughing. “ Had 
Lily and I not been engaged six months ago, 
they would doubtless have been crowned 
with as complete success as I see they have 
been in anether direction.” 

“Allow us to offer our most sincere con- 
gratulations, Grace dear,” said Lily, kindly, 
as she and Archer, accompanied by Belle, 
moved considerately away. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS, 


BY OCTO. 


When a child I used to ponder 
With a never lessening wonder, 
On the meaning of the thunder 
And the nerveless rain, 
Midnight storm and morning rainbow; 
And from whence they came. 
Musing in the woods, would fain know, 
Though ’twere Jearnt with pain, 
What the mystery around me, 
What the magic spell that bound me, 
Cloud and sunshine alike found me 
Hearing the refrain, 
Nature's loss and gain. 


Now I’m wiser, since I’m older, 
Wary Nature’s pleased to hold her 
Secrets from me still; and rolled her 
Lettered parchment up, 
Just as I would fain decipher 
What I found thereon; 
Said I should not thus deprive her 
Of what she'd fairly won. 
How can I such cunning vanquish? 
Comprehend why she should languish 
Now, then bloom; the joy and anguish 
Mingled in her cup? 
Tired, I give it up. 


UNDER THE ROD. 
“ And I will cause you to pass under the rod.” 


BY MARGARET LINDSAY. 


Ir was a lovely night in May. As I sat at 
my window, I looked out upon freshly- 
springing grass and blossoming pear trees. 
The maples and elms were putting forth 
their leaves, having already sufficiently ad- 
vanced to suggest the richness of their com- 
ing attire. The sun was setting, and the 
golden dandelious which were thickly scat- 
tered on both sides of the country road, had 
folded away their brightness until the re- 
turning freshness of a new day. Some had 
covered their bright little heads with a tiny 
white cap, and were already nodding and 
rocking to and fro in the light evening 
breeze. 

A farmer's boy went merrily by, driving, 


with busy authority, the cows to their even- 
ing shelter. Then, there jolted past a long 
farm wagon, its owner standing with staid 
gravity, regardless of jolt or rattle. Two 
plump robin-redbreasts lighted upon the 
gate, and glaneing round with bright twin- 
kling eyes, they, too, went from my sighs. 
After that, the universal quiet remained un- 
broken by sound of man, beast or bird. I 
still looked listlessly out, with a heart 
strangely at variance with nature’s repose. 
A heart where bitter sorrow and passionate 
rebellion left no room for holier, sweeter 
thoughts to enter. 

It was nearly two years since I had given 
my heart and my pledge to George Haven. 
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One year had passed sinee all had been end- 
ed between us. All those bright hopes and 
expectations, all the rose-tinted outlines of 
artistic imagination had vanished, and, in 
their place, I found only a dull cold reality, 
standing out firm and clear against the dark 
background of a clouded future. 

It had been with us a very common story. 
We had learned jo love; had thought, as 
lovers always do, that nothing could ever 
separate us. I was proud and willful. He, 
strict almost to scrupulousness in the ob- 
servance of duty and honor. Much as I 
loved him, it was hard to surrender my own 
will to his, even while acknowledging, as I 
was always forced to do, the superiority of 
his judgment. 

Previous to my engagement, I had been 
somewhat inclined to coquetry. Looking 
back to this, standing as I do now in middle 
life, I scarcely realize that it is I of whom I 
speak. The careless trifling of the past 
seems like some acquaintance of long ago, 
separated from me by many rolling years. 
Do we not often look back thus upon our 
“slain selves,” scarcely recognizing our own 
identity? Sometimes it is with uplifted 
hands of horror, sometimes with bitter burn- 
ing tears, often, alas! with unavailing re- 
grets, that we view the images which the 
past reveals. 

It was not that I did not truly love George 
Haven that I was often led into acts which 
grieved him. It was partly, I think, because 
I was fond of admiration, and he, reading 
me so well, refused to compliment me as 
others did. Once, in playfully rallying him 
upon this, he answered in earnest loving 
tones, “Annie, my choice of you, my love 
for you expresses more than aught else. 
What more can I say than that you are to 
me dearer than all others upon earth?’ 

Then, too, I was younger than he by ten 
years. He, who had struggled so long and 
earnestly with realities, could not under- 
stand how light and unimportant many 
things appeared to me, in my thoughtless 
girlhood, which to him were strong in im- 
port. Thus, though I instantly resolved to 
be more guarded in my acts, again and again 
my resolutions were broken. 

At last itcame; the harvest of my folly 
had ripened. I had gone too far. George 
Haven came to me one night, with a face 
which scarcely seemed his own, so quiet, so 
stern it appeared. He told me in measured 
tones of forced calmness, that our engage- 


ment must end. He could not trust me 
again, only to meet with bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

I listened, for the moment speechless, re- 
alizing then, for the first time, the greatness 
of my fault. Yet the words I might have 
spoken did not come to my lips, but, when 
he paused for my answer, it was only to hear 
a stinging sarcasm and a heartless release, 
One moment only, the blood swept over his 
face, and I saw there an anguish I had nev- 
er before read upon human countenance. 
Then the features settled into their former 
coldness, and he turned from.me and passed 
out. I listened to his ringing steps upon the 
walk, then heard the click of the gate as it 
opened and closed upon him. 

Since that night, one year of my life had 
passed; a year so full of suffering that I 
cannot, even now, look back upon it save 
with a heart-throbbing of painful pity over 
my past self, I learned but too late, the 
value of the love which I had slighted—with 
which I had idly trifled. I would not listen 
to reason and entreaty, which my friends 
vainly endeavored to proffer. I shut my- 
self from all society, from all accustomed 
pleasures and duties, and during that year 
I never appeared anywhere outside of my 
own father’s house. I hoped I should be ill 
and die, for,in my sin, 1 despised the life 
which my own hand had darkened. But, 
whether it wasmy naturally strong consti- 
tution or God’s will overruling mine, or both 
combined, though I grew pale and thin until 
I appeared almost the shadow of my former 
self, my wish was not gratified. 

I had become skeptical, blaming, as we 
are too often inclined to do, the providence 
of God for what was, instead, the result of 
my own folly. It was thus, unhappy, miser- 
able and refusing comfort, that I sat that 
sweet May evening and looked out upon the 
village street. All the soothing harmonies 
and accords of nature were unheeded. Harsh 
and clanging discords alone were anchored 
in my heart. 

As I sat thus, my door was hurriedly 
thrown open, and a frightened face looked 
in, and at the same time I heard a confusion 
within the house, Quick steps and alarmed 
voices fell upon my ear. 

“O, your mother!” gasped the girl, as 
soon as, in her terror, she could find expres- . 
sion, “She is dying!” 

Thoroughly roused out of myself for the 
first time during that long year, I almost 
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flew to my mother’s chamber. Surely the 
white face upon the bed where they had laid 
her could not have been more colorless had 
it been composed for its last rest, save for 
the one red stream which flowed from her 
lips. 

Had I been less absorbed in self, I could 
not have failed to notice, long before this, 
the change which I afterwards knew had 
been slowly taking place. The gradual 
wasting and etherealizing of that sweet pa- 
tient face, the fitful flushes, and the unwount- 
ed brilliancy of her soft eyes, all betrayed 
too plainly the deadly disease which had 
marked her as its victim. 

This, a dangerous hemorrhage of the 
lungs, was the first warning I received. My 
eyes were suddenly opened, so that I won- 
dered at the strange blindness in which they 
“had so long been sealed. Yet this was no 
' time for regrets like those in which 1 had 
been so vainly indulging. In this sorrow, at 
least, I was forced to action, and not allowed 
to waste my energies in listless inactivity, 

My mother was not dying, though for a 
time she seemed held to mortality by a tie 
80 delicate _ passing breeze might bear 
away her hovering spirit. It was the com- 
mencement of along and painful illness, from 
which she never rallied. 

Spring passed, and the days grew longer 
and brighter. Yet all the sweet allurements 
of nature were unheeded by those who 
watched in that darkened chamber, Day 
by day, the ties between spirit and mortality 
became lighter, as the earth-bound soul 
struggled to be free. We felt, as we stood 
beside that bed, how thin was the vail which 
separates the visible from the invisible. We 
could almost realize the presence of hover- 
ing angels, waiting to welcome a redeemed 
soul to their rejoicing company. 

What bitterness or skepticism could with- 
stand the heavenly influence which radi- 
ated from that dying saint? Always happy 
and peaceful in heart, however heavily op- 
pressed by bodily suffering, she was a true 
witness that God's sustaining hand is never 
withdrawn from those who trust in him, 
By her side, I learned the first great lesson 
of life; that from whieh all miuor teachings 
spring. By her words of love and faith, | 
was led to Him who never rejects one weary 
pleading soul which turns to him for rest, 

Among the many holy words which were 
read and spoken by my dying mother, in all 
my after-life 1 never forgot or lost my faith 


in these: “And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God; to them who are the called according 
to his purpose.” Even my grief, which had 
taken from me all earthly hopes and ambi- 
tions, was thus sanctified and made one link 
in the chain which should unite my soul to 
God. 
How pitiful is our poor blind humanity! 
We lavish our hopes and our desires upon 
some earthly object, forgetting the Giver of 
all true and perfect gifts. Then, when our 
cherished idol is removed from us, or when 
we see it, like the fair apples of the Dead 
Sea, fall to ashes before our eyes, like an 
unreasoning, passionate child we wail over 
our loss, unthinking that a Father’s hand is 
directing our every step. That his love, 


even when chastening, is yet perfect love’ 


united to perfect wisdom. 

These great lessons of trust and faith are 
hard for us all to understand and realize, 
We are impatient of mysteries. We long to 
rend the veil, and discover the meaning of 
the sorrows which afflict us. We are not 
content with the simple thought that our 
Father knows; we desire to enter into his 
knowledge. We, in our finite weakness, 
would comprehend an infinite mind! 

‘The waving trees exchanged their summer 
beauties for autumn’s brilliant garniture, 
and harvest sheaves and ripened fruits await- 
ed the hand of the gatherer, when angel 
reapers bore to the Lord of the harvest the 
fully perfected treasure of a ransomed soul. 

It was upon a bright Sabbath morning 
that our mother left us for the joy of God’s 
heavenly rest. We had been bending over 
her all the night, listening each moment to 
the faint breathing, ever becoming lighter 
and less perceptible, 

At sunrise she aroused and asked that the 
curtain might be raised and the light be al- 
lowed to enter. We threw open the blinds, 
and the full rich sunlight filled the room as 
if in morning greeting. 

“Thus shall the sun of righteousness,” 
she began, in a low clear tone, then stopping 
suddenly, turned towards the light with a 
face radiant with heavenly brightness, and 
rapturously exelaimed, “ O glory unutterable! 
Do you not see it?” And with the radiance 
still resting upon her face, she passed into 
the unclouded brightness of God's smile. 

One sister and two brothers all younger 
than myself, composed, with my father, the 
members of our family. Upon me, as the 
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elder sister, now devolved the care of the 
heusehold. We had but one servant, and I 
soon found that mine was no light task. 
Then, and not until then, did I begin to 
realize the cares which my mother had so 
uncomplainingly taken upon herself, sparing 
me all participation in those things to which 
I was so averse. I had lived for self; for my 
own pleasure and enjoyment. When I lost 
him who was my greatest happiness, I 
scorned life as a worthless thing. 

The death of my mother, to whom I was 
devotedly attached, was the means by which 
I was turned from further indulgence in idle 
regrets, Not that I consider regrets, in 
themselves alone, as vain, or unproductive 
of good. That sorrow over the past which 
leads us to improve the present, lest that, 
too, become a sad memory, ever bears true 
and acceptable fruits. But that which is 
productive only of bitterness and deeper 
selfishness is, in all respects, most miserable. 

The life which now opened before ine was, 
in many respects, difficult and perplexing. 
More so, because it was so new to me, so 
different from all former experiences. It was 
a strange thing for me to assume responsi- 
bilities, exercise self-control, live for anything 
else save my own pleasure. Yet this was 
the very discipline I most needed, and to 
this I was subjected. 

A year passed, and, in addition to my 
ever-present cares, my father and sister fell 
violently ill of typhoid fever. 1n a little less 
than four weeks my father died, and my 
yeungest brother was taken ill. I scarcely 
know how I endured the suffering and bur- 
dens of those weeks, so heavy with grief. 
At last, after many days of anxiety, my 
brother and sister were out of danger. Then 
the strength which had upheld me thus far, 
at length failed, and I, too, was prostrated 
upon a bed af sickness. Wild feverish days 
of burning delirium followed, then weakness 
and exhaustion succeeded, pressing heavily 
upon body and brain. 

Slowly [ rallied, gaining strength as the 
sweet springtime dawned in its early fresh- 
ness. It was just three years since my great 
sorrow, and, in that time, I had begun to 
learn a few of the lessons of life. Not that 
I had attained to any high degree of excel- 
lence in the exercise of my newly-found du- 
ties, but I had learned where all strength is 
to be derived. I had begun to live for nobler 
aims than mere self-gratification. 

Those long quiet days which passed so 


slowly, as I was recovering from my illness, 
were, to me, full of rest and sweetness. 
Then, for the first time, I bowed with my 
whole soul, in submission to God’s will, con- 
tent to leave the future, with all its perplex- 
ities, entirely in his hands. Willing to enter 
upon whatever work he gave me to do; to 
live, endure, or suffer whatever in his good- 
ness he decreed. 

Strongly was my faith tested. For ten 
years I labored in my home duties, striving 
to educate my sister and brothers, and fit 
them, in heart, as well as mind, for useful 
stations in Jife. Then I rested, feeling that 
my work was done. My sister bad married 
a very worthy gentleman, and my two broth- 
ers having completed their studies, were es- 
tablished, one as a physician, the other as a 
clergyman. 

It was but a few days since my sister's 
marriage, and I was sitting one night at twi- 
light, at the window where I had so long 
ago sat with a heart filled with passionate 
grief and rebellion. I was thinking tender- 
ly, as I always thought, of my girlhood’s 
love. Fifteen years had passed since that 
night—how well I remembered it—when I 
gave to George Haven the love which had 
never ceased to be his. I was no longer a 
young girl, but my heart was still fresh and 
glowing with the memories of the past. 

I recalled each word of ny lover’s as if it 
had been but yesterday. His face, bright 
with love and happiness, as he bent to give 
me his first kiss, the seal of our betrothal, 
rose up before me as a living reality. I 
thought of him as he appeared the last night 
I saw him, when he turned from me with a 
face so still and cold, and yet so full of grief. 

I wondered if he, too, still remembered 
those days; or if, in the absorbing cares of 
business life, they had faded from his memory, 
leaving only an almost obliterated impres- 
sion, like that of a half-forgotten dream. 

I thought once more I heard the click of 
the gate, and the ringing steps which had 
echoed through my bead for so many years. 
I listened. Was my dream areality? Some 
one was coming up the walk, and I rose, 
chiding myself that I had suffered imagina- 
tion to control me thus powerfully. Yet, 
surely, were not those his steps? Did I not 
know them well? Had I not, in the days of 
our early love, listened for their coming, and 
learned to distinguish them from all others? 

With a wildly beating heart, I opened the 
door, and there before me stood George 
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Haven! Years had wrought their changes 
upon him, as they ever do upon us all, but 
the same loving earnest eyes met mine, and 
I recognized the love which years of absence 
had not weakened, One look, and he ex- 
tended his arms towards me, and I was shel- 
tered evermore in his loving embrace. 

That first evening we found but few words 
to express our present happiness and our re- 
gret for the past. The love which had been 
implanted in our hearts, however benumbed 
by carelessness or misunderstanding, had not 


withered and died. It had spread and 
grown until 


“Its roots were deep as the earth itself; 
Its branches broad as the sky.” 


This undying love had united us at last; 
had, after so many years, budded and blos- 
somed again with the flowers of early spring. 

Years have passed since I became the wife 
of George Haven. We are both in middle 
life, but our romance has never ended. With 
every rolling year our love becomes deeper 
and stronger. 


REGRET. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


The meadows are sweet with their daisies and fern, 
The buttercups spangle the grasses, 

There’s music and laughter wherever I turn, 
And love plays his pranks with the lasses; 


Heigho! 


His pranks with the light-hearted lasses. 


The bloom on the hawthorne has come once again, 
The thrush whistles blithely and gayly, 

And now, in my bosom, there wakens the pain 
That lives in my memory daily; 


Ah, me! 


It lives in my memory daily. 


The flush in the sky and the voice in the air, 
Are promise of springtime and gladness; 

The gold of the sunlight lies warmly and fair, 
And yet in my heart there is sadness; 


Alas! 


Deep down in my heart there is sadness, 


A tender regret with the season upspringing, 
A lingering shade that reposes; 

A hinting of sorrow that saddens my singing, 
A cloud that o’ershadows my roses— 


Ah, me! 


A cloud that o’ershadows my roses. 


And thus, when this season returns with its brightness, 
The ghost of my sorrow awaking, 

My voice and my eye, and my step lose their lightness, 
And my heart in its silence is breaking; 


Ah, me! 


My heart in its silence is breaking. 
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A MONTH IN STATE PRISON. 
Why I went in, and why I came out, 


BY M, QUAD, OF TIE MICIIGAN PRESS, 


Drm you ever hear of the Colby murder? 
Perhaps not, although the facts in regard to 
it were published far and wide, and the large 
reward offered for the detection of the mur- 
derer, as well as other cireumstances con- 
nected with the case, gave it notoriety 
throughout the whole West. 


A handsomer girl than handsome Nellie. 


Colby was never seen in Georgetown. I say 
Georgetown, because I intend to conceal the 
real name of the place, acting upon the 
request of at least two individuals who were 
chief actors in the sad drama. 

A tall, red-cheeked, black-eyed girl, with 
tresses which a romancer would call raven, 
with pearly teeth and little white hands, a 
form lithe and graceful, a voice soft and 
sweet as the soug of a bird—was it any won- 
der that the old, the young and the middle- 
aged of Georgetown said, “ God bless Nellie 
Colby!” whenever she appeared? And she 
was not praised entirely for her beauty. 
She was as good as she was lovely, the wealth 
of her father, Richard Colby, allowing her to 
give rein to her desire to aid and assist the 
worthy unfortunate, and to bring sunshine 
to dozens of homes in her own and neigh- 
boring towns which were far more used to 
the black shadows of poverty and degrada- 
tion. Richard Colby wasaretired merchant, 
living in a fine mansion just outside of 
Georgetown. His wife had long been dead, 
and all his love was given to Nellie, his only 
child. Her request was law to him, and her 
presence was his only enjoyment. No fa- 
ther's love could be stronger, and no daugh- 
ter ever proved herself more worthy of a 
parent’s affection and indulgence. 

So much for the family. It would have 
been strange if handsome Nellie Colby had 
had no suitors. She had them almost with- 
out number. ‘The leading lawyer of George- 
town, the banker over at K——, the minister 
who had arrived shortly before from Middle- 
ville, and I can’t tell you how many more, 
were only too anxious to hear the word 
which should give them Nellie Colby fora 
wife. So much adulation might have worked 
to alter a nature less generous, pure, confid- 


ing and upright, but Nellie’s noble qualities 
shone out the better for her many social 
trials. Firmly, but in a manner which did 
not wound again the wounded heart, she 
told the clergyman, and the lawyer, and the 
banker, that she had no desire to leave her 
father, or to break in upon the routine which 
was his happiness, and they went away feel- 
ing more than ever before that the girl had 
a heart found only once in years. 

But was there ever a woman who could 
turn every one away? whose heart could not 
be made to tremble at some one’s tender ex- 
pressions? Pshaw! Think of me, almost 
an old man, three or four children playing 
and whooping about me as I write, anda 
quiet wife sitting over in the corner with her 
needle—think of me writing a love story! 
The more especially, as I long ago learned 
that success in my profession was greatly en- 
hanced by one’s quickly learning to steel 
one’s heart against the power of money and 
the wiles of a handsome woman. 

But in this case I am the historian as well 
as one of the actors, and I must not inter- 
rupt myself. 

Well, there came a day when Nellie Col- 
by’s heart could not find words to dismiss a 
suitor—could not or did not wish to. It 
was not aclergyman, banker or lawyer, this 
time—it was handsome Earl Temple. Com- 
ing to Georgetown a year before, he had put 
out a modest little sign over the door of his 
office, bearing the words, “ E. Temple, Phy- 
sician and Surgeon,” and thus proceeded to 
make the acquaintance of every man, woman 
and child in Georgetown who would take 
a kind “good-morning,” or desired to feel 
the grip of a hand which had never yet 
wronged a human being. No one knew 
much about the new-comer, except that he 
had but little money, was exceedingly gener- 
ous with what he had, and that Georgetown 
was altogether too healthy a location to make 
the sign over the door return more than 
enough to foot the weekly bill of the buxom 
landlady around the corner. ‘True there 
was a legend that Earl Temple came of a 
good family, that he had wealthy parents 
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somewhere in the East, that he was a young 
man of talent and education, and had es- 
tablished himself at Georgetown from an 
ambitious desire to win a name and a place 
among people by his own unaided efforts. 
But village legends seldom have any founda- 
tion to build on, and in time the people of 
the town forgot all about what Earl Temple 
had been, and loved and respected him for 
what he was. 

There was no sickness at the Colby man- 
sion, and people at last began to wonder 
what drew the handsome doctor up the 
shady avenue so often. If any one really 
doubted at first, there was no longer any 
cause to doubt after a time. When Nellie 
passed through the village leaning upon the 
doctor’s arm, or he drove her and her father 
long rides into the beautiful country, the 
gossips put this and that together, and 
Dame Rumor said that Nellie Colby would 
one day be Mrs. Earl Temple. No one was 
prepared to say that the “ match” was not a 
good one, that Earl would not prove a de- 
voted husband and a filial son-in-law, and 
when the question was settled, it was satis- 
factorily settled. 

It is not for me to say how handsome 
Temple won the girl’s heart—how Mr. Colby 
one day joined their hands and blessed 
them, how happy every one felt around the 
big mansion—for this formed no part of the 
task which I undertook several weeks after 
the gossips knew that the marriage day had 
been set. 

There came another stranger to George- 
town one day, one who did not receive the 
‘generous welcome extended to Earl Temple. 
Iie was a tall dark-haired man, perhaps a 
little flashily dressed, with a proud aristo- 
cratic bearing, which looked more like des- 
potism to the simple people of the village, 
and he took zreat pains that the information 
should speedily go abroad that he was ex- 
tremely wealthy. He gave his name as 
Arthur Kingston, but subsequent events 
proved that he could have given a dozen 
others without seriously impairing his ready 
stock of aliases. One of the first acquaint- 
ances which Kingston made was Earl Tem- 
ple. He dropped into the office, hoped that 
Earl would assist him in cultivating the 
friendship of other citizens, as he intend- 
ed to make the place his future home, and 
the two were soon quite good friends. If 
Earl had stopped to ask himself if he prized 
the acquaintance of the stranger, he would 


have immediately answered “no.” There 
can be nothing more than seeming friend- 
ship between an open generous nature and 
one which tries to shield itself behind a man- 
tle of icy dignity, throwing off the reserve 
once in a while to let the presence of a vil- 
lain be seen. Earl was not one to refuse an 
extended hand, or to withhoid a kind word 
and asmile in reply, and so it came about 
that Kingston was seen much in his com 
pany. 

“The man has no business among us,” 
growled a citizen and a firm friend of Earl’s 
one day when the two were canvassing th 
stranger’s characteristics. “If he has any 
money, why don’t he exhibit it? And if he 
intends to erect a large manufactory it 
Georgetown and settle among us, why don’t 
he commence operations? He gets strange 
letters, goes to the city frequently, and once 
or twice I have seen him in the company of 
men whose faces would convict them of 
murder in any court.” 

“Some judge Kingston too harshly, my 
friend,” replied Earl. “I admit that there 
is something about him which repels me, 
even when I try to be sociable, and that his 
looks and his actions are against him. Still, 
one is not to blame that nature gave him a 
pair of wicked eyes and the appearance of a 
prowling tiger. Ido not wish his friendship, 
neither would I offend him until convinced 
that our suspicions have some foundation.” 

You may easily guess that Kingston was 
not long in ascertaining how matters stood 
at the Colby mansion, and that soon he be- 
came a visitor there himself. He called with- 
out invitation, solely on business, he said, 
Mr. Colby was the owner of a water-power 
which Kingston was anxious to purchase, 
in pursnance of bis intention to erect a large 
manufactory which would add greatly to the 
business and wealth of the village. He had, 
he stated, many thousands of dollars lying 
idle, and would cheerfully pay Mr. Colby a 
high mee for the power in question. 

Mr. Colby received the stranger in his 
usual urbane mauner, and promised him the 
water-power at his own figures. Kingston 
wished to delay a few days, until he could 
advise with his friends; and when he left he 
received an invitation to call again and talk 
the matter over further. He did not, on his 
first visit, secure even a sight of handsome 
Nellie, but at the second call, it so happened 
that Mr. Colby was out, and Nellie was 
obliged to receive and entertain the stranger. 
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When Kingston left the house, it was with 
the determination to make Nellie his wife. 
He cared little for what the father might say, 
or the girl think. In his heart he resolved 
that if she would not accept him she should 
never marry Earl Temple. 

Earl heard of the visit, of course, and from 
that hour he was no longer seen in the com- 
pany of the stranger. In fact, it seemed as 
if both purposely shunned each other. But 
Earl was not jealous. He had no cause to 
be. A handsomer face and a better address 
than that of the stranger would have been 


needed to even start the tongue of a single 


gossip. Nellie’s feeling was that of dislike 
and fear, and she hoped that the call would 
not be repeated. 

Yet Kingston came again and again. Reg- 


ularly each afternoon he strolled up to the 


mansion, consulted Mr. Colby about the wa- 
ter-power, and finally grew so bold as to drop 
all talk of that subject and ask for Nellie, 
who never appeared in sight during his stay. 
Earl often encountered him at the house, 
but nothing occurred to create an open 


breach for two or three weeks, and then the 


difficulty grew to be aserious one, Earl had 


been called into the country to see a patient, 
and Kingston made his usual afternoon call 
upon the Colbys. The father, who was not 
feeling well, was enjoying a nap, and Nellie 
sat in the shade of a tree growing at the mar- 


gin of a miniature lake a few rods back of 
the mansion. Kingston found her there, and 
coolly took a seat beside her. 

“Sit still, pretty one—don’t fly away in 
such a.hurry!” he exclaimed, as Nellie rose 
to her feet with something like resentment 
visible in her eyes. 


“Your conduct is very strange, as well as 
insulting,’ she replied. And the red roses 
came to her cheeks to make her look more 
beautiful in his eyes. 

“Old friends needn’t be so precise and par- 
ticular that they can’t sit together and talk 
love in the shade,” retorted the man, laugh- 
ing in an impudent way. “Come, sit down 
here, my dear, and let us arrange for the 
wedding!” 

Nellie was yards away before he finished 
the sentence, but as he rose up, she returned 
in company with Earl Temple. Hot words 
passed between the two men, a blow was 
struck, and Kingston went reeling to the 
ground. 

“TJ will have a life for this!’ he hissed, as 
he recovered his feet and steod for a mo- 


ment; but he turned and left the grounds 
without further demonstrations, 

That he was a villain there could be no 
longer any doubt; and while Earl accepted 
Nellie’s warning to beware of his personal 
safety, she agreed that her father should 
know of the transaction, and Kingston should 
be forbidden the honse in future, 

That evening the stranger departed for the 
city, saying that he would return on the 
third day, On the third day, soon after noon, 
Mr. Colby received a telegram from a neigh- 
boring town, saying that a relative of his was 


seriously ill, and wished to see him and his 
daughter. Both were ready to go, when 
some business affair detained the father, and 
Nellie went on alone, be promising to fullow 
on the next morning. 


That night a fearful tragedy was enacted 


at Colby House, At eight o'clock, as sworn 
to by several of the servants, Earl Temple 
came to ask after Nellie, and finding ber 
gone, remained until a quarter to nine, chat- 
ting with Mr. Colby in the library. At the 
subsequent trial the head-servaut, William, 


testified that a few moments before Earl left 


he heard the master use the expressions, 
“ Begone, sir!’ “Go away this moment!” 
accompanied by a stamp of the foot, as if the 
speaker were angry. He further testified 
that Earl displayed considerable confusion 
in his manner when leaving, but was free to 
confess that he might not have recalled the 
actions had it not been for the discovery 
made soon after, and the trial of the man for 
murder. At exactly a quarter to nine Earl 
left. William knew the exact moment, for 
he was just then winding the great-hall 
clock, 


Fifteen minutes after, on going to the li- 
brary, William saw a terrible sight. Mr. 
Colby was lying at full Jength on the floor, 
blood pouring out from a broken skull and 
two knife wounds in the body; and the mas- 
ter’s heart had long before ceased to beat. 
A murder had been committed, and half an 
hour afterwards every inhabitant of George- 
town was aware of the tragical event. A 
crowd surged up the avenue, surrounded the 
house, forced its way in to view the body and 
its surroundings, and for half an hour no one 
thought of the one who had committed the 
atrocious act. Then the constables made a 
show of searching, which amounted to noth- 
ing, and it was decided to send to the city 
for a detective to work the case out. The 
coroner empanelled a jury, the body was de- 
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posited in a coffin, Nellie was telegraphed to, 
and then a despatch called me to George- 
town. 

Seated in the office of the chief of police at 
C—— at ten o’clock that evening, a boy 
came in with a despatch which the chief 
handed to me, remarking: 

“Here is a job for you. Colby, out at 
Georgetown, was murdered an hour ago. Go 
out on the half past ten train and see what 
you can do. The murderer has probably 
made his escape, but perhaps you can hit his 
trail,” 


Half an hour after I was whirling away 
towards the village, and arrived there at elev- 
en o’clock to find that the excitement had 
scarcely abated. It may not be so with other 
detectives, but in my case, the moment I 


hear of a murder or robbery I form in my 


mind an idea of the looks of the criminal. I 
am sometimes mistaken, I admit that, but 
have been correct so often as to surprise my 
friends, and lead them to believe that I dab- 
ble in spiritualism and receive unseen aid. 
Well, I formed an idea of how this mur- 


derer would look. Resting my head on the 


seat as I rode‘along, and closing my eyes, I 
called up a pretty perfect picture of Kings- 
ton. I had never seen the Colby mansion, 
but I pictured it out, even to counting the 
doors in the library, for the despatch had 


stated the room in which the murder took 


place. Library rooms in private mansions 
differ, of course, as to size, arrangement of 
eases, and so forth, but still there is a gen- 
eral similarity which would strike the eye of 
any detective. I made up my mind that 
money was the incentive; that the murder- 
er entered and departed through a door 


opening upon a veranda; that he was tall 
and dark, and that I should have an easy 
task to hunt him down. 

I had not yet found the officials of George- 
town, not having been ten minutes in the 
place, when I heard it shouted that the mur- 
derer had been caught, and pressed my way 
forward with the crowd to the jail to catch 
a view of Earl Temple. 

After introducing myself, the crowd was 
cleared out, and the two constables sat down 
and related to me the most of what I have 
already told you. They gave me an account 
of Earl’s coming among them, narrated the 
appearance of Kingston, told me about the 
murder, the arrest of Temple, and then left 
the case in my hands. Temple had been ar- 
rested only a few minutes before, as stated. 


He was not in the crowd at the mansion, 
was not to be seen when the constables 
searched, and might never have been sus- 
pected but for Kingston. The stranger had 
boldly charged the crime upon Earl, stating 
that he had seen him running along a back 
street at a fast gait, enter his office, lock the 
door, and then open it and rush out a few 
minutes after. No one credited the story at 
first, but finally, headed by Kingston, a 
crowd rushed to the little office: Earl was 
just coming out, pale, nervous, laboring un- 
der much excitement, and the constables 


took charge of him, while some of the nren 
searched the office. In asmall closet they 
found a suit of clothing stained with blood, 
fresh blood—the blood of Richard Colby— 


and under the clothing was a blood-covered 
knife, which some one recollected to have 


seen in Earl’s possession. This was enough. 
Paying no heed to his protestations, they led 
Temple away to jail, where I found him. I 
looked in at the prisoner, and saw him sob- 
bing like achild. Aware of my presence, 
he raised his face, and the moment I caught 


sight of it I would have wagered my life 


against a shilling that he was not the guilty 
party. More than this, I dared to tell him 
so, nuch to the amazement of the rural 
officers, who had no doubt of his great guilt. 
Asking the prisoner to post me as to his 


movements since dark, he gave me a full ac- 


count of every moment of time. 

He had called at the mansion, had had a 
pleasant interview with Mr. Colby, and had 
departed at the time indicated without hay- 
ing his feelings disturbed in the least. On 
reaching the avenue he had encountered a 


person who wished him to visit a patient 


six miles in the country, and had just re- 
turned from the call and learned of the mur- 
der when arrested. He accounted for his 
confusion by saying that he was greatly 
shocked at the sad news, which looked rea- 
sonable enough. 

“ Who is this Kingston ?” I asked of Earl, 
when he had concluded his statement. “Is 
he a tall, dark-skinned man, black hair, black 
eyes, and a long black goatee, who moves 
about like a prowling cat ?” 

“Yes, that’s his photograph exactly!” 
replied Ned, rising up in his excitement. 
“Do you know him?” 

I replied by telling him that I believed in 
his innocence—rather strange for a deteec- 
tive, I admit—and that I should at once set 
about searching for the guilty party. The 
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clothing and knife looked bad against Earl, 
but he stoutly declared that he had never 
seen the knife before, and that the suit was 
an old one which he no longer wore, and 
had hung up in the closet two months before. 

Taking one of the officers along, I made a 
midnight visit to the Colby mansion, greatly 
surprising William the servant at the readi- 
ness with which I found my way to the li- 
brary. Everything was as found when the 
murder was first known, except that the 
body had been removed to another room. 
There were the great blood stains on the car- 
pet, two chairs lying on the floor, blood on 
the writing-desk, and other evidences to 
show the thorough work of the murderer. 
Sending every one away, I took a more care- 
ful survey. There were just the number of 
doors which I had counted in my imagina- 
tion, and there was a door leading out on a 
veranda. Taking the lamp, I closely scanned 
the carpet, and from the spot where the body 
was found to the end of the veranda I found 
drops of blood here and there, to show that 
the murderer had escaped that way, carry- 
ing the knife in his hand. 

This was not the only discovery. Close to 
where the body had lain I found a bit of a 
bank note, a corner of. a bill with the figure 
“10” on it. 

“Colby sat in that chair, at that desk, 
counting money, and the murderer tore this 
corner off when snatching at the pile of 
notes. Robbery was his incentive in coming 
to the house, and the resistance of the old 
man resulted in his death.” 

Thus I soliloquized, and time showed that 
I was right. Questioning William once 
more, I found that he was positive that Earl 
passed through the hall on going out, and 
that no one had seen Kingston about the 
-house or grounds during the evening, not 
even when the village crowd surged that 
way to view the body. This was all I could 
do at the house, and I went to the village to 
work up something further in regard to the 
stranger. On reaching the hotel, I learned 
that Kingston was also in jail, having just 
been caught in the act of robbing a store. 
This was another excitement for the George- 
town people, and few citizens sought their 
beds that night. Ascertaining that the proofs 
against Kingston were strong enough to con- 
vict him, I deferred visiting him for a time. 

Early in the morning I rode out to see the 
family which Earl had visited, and was not 
disappointed to find that that part of his 


statement was perfectly true. Taking into 
account the hour of his departure from 
Georgetown, the stay at the house, and the 
time necessary to drive home, I saw that the 
prisoner had reasonably accounted for all 
his time. 

Returning to the village, I paid a visit to 
Temple’s office. Cases of burglary or theft 
were not numerous in the village, but yet I 
had been informed by the doctor that the 
windows of his office and the doors were 
fastened whenever he went out to be gone 
any length of time. I had examined the 
clothing, and found the garments, as he had 
stated, old and worn. I tried the front door, 
the two front windows, and then went 
around to the back door and the rear win- 
dow. The door was all right, locked fast, 
but I made a discovery at the window. I 
saw ina moment that it had been pried up, 
and there were marks of boot nails on the 
sill, to show that some one had effected his 
entranee to the office in this way. Was it 
Kingston? I argued that it was. My the- 
ory was that he had broken into the office, 
obtained Earl’s clothing, made his way to 
the Colby mansion expecting to murder Col- 
by if not successful in obtaining booty in any 
other way, and after committing the deed, 
had returned and deposited the garments 
just where they were discovered by the 
crowd, as he had planned they should be. 

Hoping that I might be able to force some 
sort of confession from the man, I paid him 
a visit. He had thrown off his disguise as a 
gentleman of wealth and education, and ap- 
peared in his true character, that of a vil- 
lain. I set about my task by informing him 
who I was, and that I had plenty of proofs 
to convict him of the murder. He only 
laughed at me, and I saw by his compressed 
lips and determined air that he had made 
up his mind that no word of confession 
should pass his lips. 

“Drive ahead with your proofs, and see it 
you can make a case against me!” retorted 
he, when I had finished. “I was caught in 
the store, and to save breath to the lawyers, 
shall admit it when placed on trial; but as 
to the murder, you are wasting your time,” 

Threats, coaxing, kind or hard words had 
no effect to alter his determination, and 1 
went away disappointed. I was sure that he 
was the murderer, for I know something of 
what is passing in a man’s mind when I sit 
and study his face, but I had made a poor 


beginning to prove it. 
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The Circuit Court was in session, and on 
the third day after his arrest Earl Temple 
was formally arraigned on the charge of 
murder. The servant William testified as I 
have stated, and other servants affirmed 
their belief that the loud angry words used 
by Mr. Colby just before Earl left were ad- 
dressed to him. I only do the general pub- 
lic of Georgetown justice when I say that 
there was not a person in the place but had 
a hope that the prisoner would get clear; 
that is, if he was innocent, as all believed he 
was. The evidence was all circumstantial, 
but some of it was very strong, as, for in- 
stance, the blood-stained suit. And the tes- 
timony given as to Temple’s confusion when 
leaving the house was intended to injure 
him. 

I took the stand as a witness, and my tes- 
timony produced something of a sensation. 
I was positive that the murderer left the li- 
brary by the veranda door; that his real 
object was robbery; that any one could have 
donned Earl’s old suit and returned it as 
well as himself; and that the murder did 
not occur until at least five minutes after he 
left the house. But my testimony was des- 
tined to receive a bad set-off. Kingston was 
brought in as a witness, and he swore hard 
and strong. The jury were warned that he 
was a prisoner himself, and probably a vil- 
lain, but his testimony, nevertheless, carried 
considerable weight. 

He swore that he saw Earl running down 
a back street in great haste; that he spoke 
to him and received no answer; that he had 
often heard him threaten Colby’s life; that 
the two had once planned to rob the house, 
and he swore to everything else which was 
false and caleulated to carry the jury against 
the prisoner. Not to weary the reader, I 
will state that the jury disagreed, and that 
the prisoner was remanded to jail for an- 


. other trial. ' 


1 had seen that Earl could not be cleared 
with all the circumstances showing against 
him, and no one was more pleased that he 
was remanded. This would give me a little 
more time on the case, and I felt sure that 
I should yet unearth the real murderer, 
The next day Kingston was tried and con- 
victed of burglary, and the day following was 
sentenced to state prison for a term of ten 
years. 

On this day I made a visit to Earl’s cell 
and there met Nellie Colby and a lady friend. 
I had scarcely approached when she held 


out her hand, her eyes filled with tears, as. 
she said: 

“Earl Temple is to be my future husband.’ 
He is as innocent of this murder as you or I. 
I know it, and I want you to keep working 
at the case until the assassin is discovered.” 

Seated in the little cell, we entered into 
an agreement. The lawyers who had de- 
fended Earl were to cease their efforts for 
one month, and the case was to be placed 
directly in my hands, I was staking every- 
thing on the belief that Kingston was the 
guilty party. If it turned out that he was’ 
innocent, a month’s time would be wasted, 
my reputation tarnished, and the real mor 
derer would never be found. 

I did not lead Earl or the handsome girl 
to expect too much, and yet there was some- 
thing in my parting words which gave them 
hope that favorable news might be expected ' 
before the month was up. Of course I had ' 
consulted my chief, arranged all details, and 
made all preparations at home to carry out 
the scheme which I had formed. I had- 
made up my mind .to follow Kingston ‘to 
state prison. There would have to be many 
sacrifices on my part, but there was a pecu- 
niary inducement not to be overlooked, and 
my term within the walls of prison, if bring- 
ing me the hoped-for result, would not wars 
my reputation in the chief’s office. 

To insure success, I must go in as a con- 
vict, work and fare as the rest of the con- 
victs, and do a deal of planning in a very 
cautious way. The superintendent of the 
prison had been consulted by the chief, and 
so when I called at the stone establishment 
on the tenth day after Kingston had been 
received, 1 was cordially greeted and given 
some very useful hints as to my future con- 
duct. Only two turnkeys were admitted to ' 
the secret, and they were warned that they 
must in no way betray me. It was agreed 
that I should ‘be known in the prison as 
“Albany Jack,” the name of a notorious 
counterfeiter, highway robber and murderer. 

Every one at all posted in prison matters - 
knows that the convicts confined in such 
establishments divide themselves off into 
classes, and that there are such things as 
high class and low class. The murderers, ' 
“ safe-crackers ” and bolder burglars are the ‘ 
aristocrats, and looked up to accordingly, 
and the greater name one has as a villain, 
the higher is his standing with the prisoners. ° 
So, if it were known among the convicts that © 
the notorious “Albany Jack” had at last 
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Been caged, I should at once become an ob- 
ject of admiration, and could probably count 


on Kingston as one anxious to make my ac- 
quaintance, 

It may seem strange to some that convicts, 
closely confined within the strong walls of a 
state prison, know anything about who is 
to come among them, but it is a fact that 
they do. The turnkeys may “leak ” a little, 
a@ newspaper may be smuggled in, contractors 
may talk in the hearing of convicts, and in 
one way or another, the new arrival has gone 
the rounds even before he has donned his 
zebra suit. In my case, one of the turnkeys 
dropped a hint to one of the cooks, and half 
an hour after, at least two hundred of the 
prisoners knew that a rascal with a national 
reputation was coming among them. 

After I had passed through the hands of 
the barber and donned the stripes, I had lit- 
tle fear that Kingston, or any one else among 
the prisoners, would know me. In fact, I 
did not know myself. My long locks off, my 
Jong whiskers and fine mustache gone, two 
false front teeth taken out and left with the 
superintendent—why, one could have almost 
made me believe that 1 was John Doe or 
some one else. 

In former years, I had worked at the 
blacksmith trade, and this fact now stood 
me a good turn. Kingston had been placed 
in the blacksmith shop as a striker, and it 
was arranged that I should have an anvil, 
and that he should be turned over to me as 
my assistant, Prisoners will converse to- 
gether more or less in spite of all the vigilance 
which can be exercised by the guards, but 
of,all the departments, the blacksmith shop 
furnishes the convicts with the greatest fa- 
cilities for talking without detection. There 
is always a great noise and the anvil man 
and his helper can -utter their words with 
their blows and no one five feet away will 
be the wiser for it. It was also arranged 
that I should occupy a cell next to Kingston’s. 
This cell was empty, because its late inmate 
had cut a hole through the plank partition 
by means of a piece of plate glass, and was 
caught holding a conversation with -his 
neighbor. The hole had not been fastened 
up, and as it was intended to aid me, no re- 
pairs were made. 

Following the established rule of the pris- 
on, I spent the afternoon arranging my cell, 
receiving a visit from the chaplain, and 
“ reading up” on the rules and regulations 
which are printed on a card and hung up in 
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each cell. At supper time, I was marched 
into the hall with the others, and saw in a 
moment that my arrival was to create some- 
thing of a sensation. I caught the men 
looking at me whichever way I glanced, and 
received more than a hundred sly winks 
from those who had heard and read of “Al- 
bany Jack.” I not only had a seat at the 
same table with Kingston, but directly be- 
side him, as we were both to march with 
one gang thereafter. The man stared very 
hard at me as he got opportunity, but the 
change was too much for him. He would 
have as quickly believed me Dick Turpin as 
the detective who spent an hour in George- 
town jail trying to “pump” him on the 
Colby murder. Giving me a touch with his 
foot, as he raised a spoonful of mush to his 
mouth, the man asked: 

“ What for? and how long?” 4 

“Second degree, and twenty years,” I re- 
plied, holding the spoon to my lips as a 
cover, He referred to my crime and term of 
imprisonment, and I had answered in a man- 
ner calculated to make him think me an 
“ aristocrat.” I wanted to tell him cold- 
blooded murder, and that my sentence was 
for life; but this would not do. In every 
prison where life prisoners are received, the 
convicted murderer inhabits a dark cell for 
at least a month, sometimes five or six, be- 
fore being sent to the shops, and he would 
have detected the deception. We did not 
attempt any more conversation at the table, 
and after the meal, were marched off into 
the halls and locked up for the night. 

The officer who locked the doors of the 
tier on which Kingston and myself were lo- 
cated, had scarcely left us behind when the 
murderer put his mouth to the hole and be- 
gan asking me questions. I told him that 
I was too busy to hold any conversation, and 
that both of us would be punished if over- 
heard, as the chances were that we would 
be, and so he bothered me no further. I 
was busy, for I was studying out a plan to 
trap him. The reader must have concluded 
that convicts are lacking in discretion when 
boasting to each other. To explain more 
clearly, I had not the remotest idea that 
Kingston would ever mention the Colby af- 
fair to me. If he jad been convicted of the 
murder, then he would have been free to 
talk and boast over it, perhaps; but, being 
sent on another charge, and having a fear 
that his graver crime might in some way be 
fastened upon him, he would carefully guard 
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his conduct if the affair was ever hinted at. 

I thought and planned for hours, and then 
fell asleep, having arrived at no settled con- 
clusion, except that I would take the case 
slew, and hope that something favorable 
would turn up. After breakfast next morn- 
ing we were marched out, and Kingston 
was mightily pleased when he found that we 
were to work together. I could see by his 
‘actions that he had taken quite a fancy to 
me, but I did not mate with him readily. 
As a banker looks down on a mechanic, or is 
popularly supposed to, so should and so did 
I appear to regard Kingston. I was desirous 
of showing him that, while I had been con- 
victed of murder in the second degree, and 
was consequently a hero, I thought him 
some barn-robber of no account. In about 
an hour, while both of us were bending over 
the anvil working at a horse-shoe, I found 
opportunity to say: 

“ Robbed some old woman or stole a horse, 
Is’pose? How much d’ye get—six months?” 

His eye flashed with indjgnation as he 
glanced up, and for a moment I almost feared 
that he would strike me with his hammer. 
When we got the next shoe on the horn of 
the anvil, he muttered back: 

“ You can’t put on any airs over me!” 

I could not say whether he meant that I 
could not be his superior as to work, or 
whether he gave a bint that his hands were 
also stained with bleod, though convicted of 
a burglary. I said nothing further, not car- 
ing to draw him out too soon, but I made up 
my*mind that I could handle the case suc- 
cessfuily if coneealing my real intentions to 
draw him out. 

Just before we were to march iuto supper, 
one of the prison officials came along with 
some visitors, and I was pointed out to them 
as the most notorious convict in the estab- 
lishment. When they had passed along, and 
we had another shoe up, Kingston gave me 
a sign with his hand and whispered: 

“Don’t be put out, comrade, by what I 
said. I don’t feel in good spirits to-day.” 

I replied that his gruff words were forgiven, 
and that I hoped, as we occupied adjoining 
cells, and were to work together, that we 
should get along harmoniously. 

Four days had passed, and then, one even- 
ing after we had been locked up, I deter- 
mined to sound Kingston a little on the 
Colby matter. The hole in the plank was 
not bigger than a penny-piece, and conver- 
sation was carried on by one putting his 


mouth to the hole and whispering the words 
into the other’s ear. Putting my mouth to 
the orifice I whispered: 

“Did you hear what the tall guardsmen 
was telling the foreman this afternoon— 
about the new man who'll be coming along 
soon ?”” 

“ No—what was it?” he whispered back, 
not remembering the conversation alluded 
to, simply because nothing of the kind took 
place. 

“Why, about a young man named Tem- 
ple, who is being tried for the murder of a 
rich man at Georgetown named Norton. 
He'll get it for life, without any doubt.” 

“It wasn’t Norton, it was Colby,” he re- 
plied, but in a moment more, seeming to 
think that he had been imprudent, he added 
that he had heard that it was Norton, and 
really knew nothing about the case. 

Isaw that I had caught him, and had 
paved the way for further conversations, 
aud so refused to say anything further just 
then. I believed that his crime was haunt- 
ing his mind, and that I had only to revert 
to the occurrence once in a while to keep 
him agitated. 

The third night after we were at the ol 
fice again, he asking me if I had heard any- 
thing more about the Georgetown affair. I 
replied that [ had learned through the gossip 
of a turnkey, that Temple had been com 
victed and would arrive at the state prison’ 
in about three days. 

“ They say that he is not the real criminal, 
after all,’ I added, hoping to draw him out. 
But he refused to continue the conversation. 
Iknew that I had shot an arrow which 
would frighten him and keep him thinking, 
and this was some satisfaction. ' 

As no one aside from the superintendent 
and two sub-officials knew my position, I 
was treated just the same as the others, and 
some of the officers who had heard of my 
numerous imaginary murders and dare- 
devil adventures, were inclined to treat me 
rather severely, I saw that they watched 
me closely, as if anticipating that 1 would 
seize and eat some of them, and the lock on 
my cell, as well as the iron door, was duly 
inspected each evening to see if I was not 
planning an escape. 

Towards the end of the second week,. 
Kingston, after beating around the subject 
for some time, inquired if Temple had ar- 
rived. This was the opportunity which I 
had been hoping for during the last three 
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‘@ays, and I replied that the man had ob- 
‘tained a new trial,and that there were strong 


grounds for believing that he would get clear 
altogether, as it seemed likely that another 
one did the murder. 

“Who do they think killed Col— Nort— 
the rich man you mentioned, if Temple 


didn’t?” inquired Kingston, his voice betray- 


ing considerable excitement. 

“Well, as near as I can find out, it was a 
stranger who had been stopping in the vil- 
lage for a few weeks, and who ran away that 
ight and has not since been heard of. But 
the detectives are on his track, and he must 
certainly be overhauled.” 

“Are you sure that there is no one else 
suspected ?” inquired Kingston, anxiously. 

“There may be,” I replied; “I guess there 
is another, for I saw a Chicago detective 
pass through the shop this forenoon, and he 
looked at the men in a way to show that he 
was searching for some one.” 

This was enough. I knew that the mur- 
derer would not sleep an hour that night, but 
I was also aware that the time had not ar- 
tived when he was ready to take me into his 
confidence. I did not expect to frighten 
him into making a confession very soon, as 
he was too old a villain for that, but I hoped 
kthat he would trust me after atime, think- 
‘ing that my advice would be worth some- 
thing. I heard him tossing about on his 
marrow bed, or moving about his cell, and 
realized that my plans were working satis- 
factorily. I must now endeavor to make 
shim seek my advice. 

' The next day, a visitor, who had the look 

‘and action of a detective,'did actually pass 
‘through the shop, and something about 
Kingston’s face made the stranger pause and 
‘take a long look. The circumstance was not 
unnoticed by the murderer, and I could see 
his face grow pale under the grim which 
covered it. After the visitor had passed 
along, I found a chance to whisper: 

“That’s the same man who came along 
yesterday! He is looking after the Colby 
murderer !” 

You might think that a man already in 
prison for a long sentence for burglary would 
care but little if suspected of a worse crime, 
but you would be mistaken. The difference 


. between a life sentence for murder and a 


sentence for burglary for ten years is so 
great, that I did not feel surprised when I 
saw Kingston grow so weak that he had to 
lean against the forge for support. I saw 


how the shot had wounded him, and realized 
more strongly than ever that I had him fast. 

That evening, I called him to the orifice 
again to torture him a little more. He de- 
clared that he was ill, and said that he felt 
as if he were going tohave some sort of a 
fever. 

“Pshaw, man! you'll be all right in the 
morning,” I whispered, “If there’s anything 
on your mind, spit it out! I have madé 
many a corpse in my time, and if I can give 
you any advice, I’ll cheerfully do it.” 

* Will you?” he whispered back, his voice 
trembling with excitement. “If any one 
were looking for me, could you fix it so that 
I would not be known ?” 

“TJ think I could,’ I replied. “ Why, there 
was that Chicago detective who was after 
me for a double murder, while I was at Wau- 
pon prison. I gota hint about it, and fixed 
myself up so that he passed me half a dozen 
times and went off without a thought that 
I was the cove he wanted. Just tell me all 
about it, and I’ll agree that your own father 
wont know you to-morrow !” 

He hesitated a while, and then replied 
that he was only joking, declaring that he 
was innocent of any murder, and that he 
did not care how often the detective came. 
I had either been too fast, and thus fright- 
ened him, or his mulish spirit had got the 
better of his scare, and he had made up his 
mind that nothing could be proven against 
him. 

My month was rapidly wasting away, and 
I made up my mind that I must attack thim 
in a bolder way, gaining my object or defeat- 
ing my plans at one venture. I went to bed 
one night, determined that I would push 
him to the wall within a day or two, and ar- 
ranged all the details of the plan. At mid- 
night, not yet having closed my eyes to sleep, 
I got up and began kicking the door and 
making a great noise. In two minutes 
guards were running about, convicts shout- 
ing and cursing, and directly a guard came 
to the door and wanted to know the cause 
of the alarm. 

“Tam sick,’ I replied, “and I want some 
help right away. Go and call Dick for me.” 

Dick was the name of one of the turn- 
key’s who was in my secret, and my real ob- 
ject was to get a word of conversation with 
him. The guard complied with my request, 
and in a few minutes the turnkey appeared. 
Speaking loudly, I told him that L had a se- 
vere attack of the colic, and must have some 
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medicine, but in a whisper, I stated my de- 
sire to have a private word. 

The man went off, and soon returned with 
a bottle in his hand, He entered my cell, 
and we conversed about the case in voices 
loud enough to be heard by the inmates of 
three or four adjacent cells, but in whispers, 
we talked to each other of Kingston. I told 
Diek that I must have a chance for a talk 
with Kingston better than any which had 
yet been offered, and in a few minutes we 
had arranged a plan which gave promise of 
success. I grew better of my “colic” soon 
after the turnkey had departed, and slept the 
balance of the night without requiring 
another visit. 

In the morning, just as we were ready to 
march out to breakfast, the turnkey came 
along and informed Kingston and myself 
that we were to go up into the upholstering 
room of the furniture department and work 
that day at assorting some curled hair which 
had been somewhat damaged. This was the 
first step in my plan, and I had no doubt 
that the balance of it would be faithfully 
carried out according to agreement, After 
breakfast, we two were conducted to the 
room, told what our work would be, and 
then left to pursue it. The room was about 
seventy feet long, and the turnkey had ar- 
ranged it so that Kingston and I were at the 
farthest end, at least fifty feet from any of 
the other workmen. He went away with a 
caution, that if we were caught talking we 
should get the dungeon for ten days, and we 
commenced our work. 

Three feet back of us, and cutting us off 
from one of the corners, was a canvas which 
a painter had been fixing up for an oil-cloth. 
I could not see, but I was certain in my 
mind that behind that screen was a clerk 
with pen and paper, near enough to listen, 
and ready to note every word of our conver- 
sation. He had been included in my plan. 

Kingston looked really ill. His face was 
pale, his hands trembled, his eyes had a wild 
stare, and I could not help but pity him. I 
knew that his conscience was pricking him 
hard. I did not wish to open the conversa- 
tion in a way to frighten him, and we 
worked away half an hour before a word was 
spoken. Just as I was going to broach the 
subject uppermost in my mind, I looked up 
and saw at the far end of the room the man 
who had given Kingston such a scare a few 
days before. I may state here that the man 
was a sub-contractor for prison labor, but he 
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was a new one, and nét then known to any 
of the convicts. 

“Good heavens! Kingston!” I whispered, 
giving him a push with my foot, “there’s 
that detective again! He is after you for the’ 
Colby murder!” 

The murderer sprang to his feet, so great 
was his excitement; but he recovered him- 
self and sat down again, his face as white as 
any sheet. He looked at me imploringly, 
and at length inquired: 

“ What can I do—what shall I say?” 

“ Just wait a moment,” I replied. “Keep 
your face this way, and don’t let him cateh 
sight of your eyes. He is going down stairs 
now, probably to get the superintendent to 
help identify you. 

“ Now, see here, comrade,” I continued, as 
I saw by his agitation that the crisis was at 
hand, “I know that you are the man who 
murdered Richard Colby, and if you want 
any of my assistance you can have it. Just 
go on and give me the story, and then I think 
I have a plan to get you out of the scrape. 
You look like a fellow with some backbone, 
and I hope you wont be a baby*about this 
thing any longer. Come, now, out with the 
story, and then I’lf take care of you!” 

The man hesitated a little, but the desire 
to get my advice, and his fear of arrest, 
worked upon him until he was forced to con- 
fess. He took a seat close beside me, and 
in a low tone told me the whole thing from 
beginning toend. I heard the pen scrateh- 
ing behind the canvas, and he would have 
heard it only for his agitation. 

“TI didn’t go up there that night intending 
to commit murder,” said Kingston, after re- 
lating the first part of the story known to 
the reader, “I went up there intending to 
rob him. Isawhim ¢raw a large sum of 
money from the bank that day, and I hoped 
to get possession of it. As he was an old 
man, I planned to ask him to change some 
large notes, and then, when he should un- 
lock his safe, I calculated to knock him down, 
gag him, and be off with his dollars, The 
game with the girl was all up, and so I did 
not care how soon the old man knew me in 
my real character. I took Temple’s suit 
along, to be prepared for an emergency. I 
knew that if the old man were to make any 
fuss about his money I should get mad and 
hurt him. Of course, I had a bad grudge 
against young Temple; and if I hadn’t, I 
would have sworn the thing on to = as 
as one else. 
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“In going to the house,” resumed King- 
ston, after a pause, “I was followed by a 
strange dog, one which I never saw before 
nor afterwards. I knew that old Colby would 
be in the library from eight to nine, and, to 
avoid the servants, I determined to go in at 
a door ‘which leads out upon a veranda. 
This door stood open, and just as I got near 
enough to peep in and see that Temple and 
the old man were talking, the cursed dog 
trotted along the veranda, pushed the door 
epen, and walked into the room. Colby got 
up, seized a chair, and shouted out to the 
dog: 
“* Begone, sir! Go away this moment!’ 

“The dog backed out, trotted down the 
veranda, and I never saw him again. Tem- 
ple passed close to me as he came out, but I 
was in the dark and escaped discovery. As 
soen as he was away, I went in by the ve- 
randa door. The old gent used me rather 
stiffly, asking my business, and stating that 
he had no time to spare. I felt my blood 
growing hot, but I told my errand. He 
pulled out a roll of bills from a drawer, gave 
me the change, and I saw that the safe was 
locked, and likely to remain so. Giving the 
old man a blow with one hind, I grabbed for 
the notes with the other, but he was strong- 
er than I thought for. As I jerked away the 
notes and crammed them into my pocket, he 
rose up and seized me. I struck him once 
or twice, but he held on, and then I got hold 
of a bar of iron lying on his desk, some bar 
connected with the safe, and whacked him 
until he let go. I might have stopped then, 
but I didn’t. My blood was up, and I jerked 
out my knife and gave him a few finishing 
touches. There was nothing to be gained 
by staying, and so I left, going out by the 
veranda door. The bar of iron I carried 
away, and threw it under the little bridge 
by the woollen mill.” 

Kingston continued his account to the 
last, telling me all that I told you in the first 
pages of this narrative. He stated that he 
only got about a hundred dollars from Colby, 
and while counting it over in his room at 
the hotel, saw that one of the bills had a 
eorner torn off. Being suspicious, he had 
hidden the bill behind a bit of loose wall 
paper. He had put up this job of burglary 
several days before, and was going through 
the store when caught, it being his intention 
to leave Georgetpwn that night and let Tem- 
ple get out of the scrape the best way he 
could, 


It was noon before I had the whole con- 
fession. I had heard the pen constantly go- 
ing, and knew that the clerk would have 
every word. I could compare my own 
knowledge of circumstances with the state- 
ment of the murderer, and realize that he 
had told me nothing but the truth. I was 
somewhat excited myself when the whole 
story had been told, but there were reasons 
why I should exult a little. 

“And now,” said Kingston, when he had 
given me the whole, “ what would you ad- 
vise me to do?” 

“Nothing, just now,” I replied. “Keep 
still to-day, and during the night I'll fix up 
matters so that both of us can make our 
way out of here. I have had my plans 
working for some time, and I think I can 
bribe ome of the officials to let us out.” 

Just then came the order to fall in and 
march to dinner, and there was no further 
opportunity for conversation. As I expected, 
the unseen secretary had informed the su- 
perintendent of my success, and when we 
were marched out, Kingston went back to 
the blacksmith shop, and I to the superin- 
tendent’s room. 

The clerk had taken a faithful copy, and 
the superintendent made a written statement 
of what he knew concerning the case. Armed 
with these documents, I left the prison that 
evening, and before noon the next day had 
laid the matter before the governor. I looked 
up two lawyers, they looked up some one 
else, and in a couple of days Temple was 
given the freedom of the jail and taken as 
an inmate of the jaiior’s family. His deten- 
tion was now to be a mere matter of form, 
for I had shown every one that he was an 
innocent man. 

The bar of iron was found under the 
bridge, and the bill where Kingston had hid- 
den it. Nothing now remained but to bring 
him from prison and give him a trial. At 
the proper time he was taken to George- 
town, and given a cell in the jail to wait his 
examination, which would come off in a day 
or two. Here, in some way, he learned 
something concerning the trick which I had 
played on him, but the details given him 
were not sufficient to convince him that his 
fellow-prisoner and the detective were one 
and the same. I had not seen him since 
leaving the prison, and one day went into 
the Circuit Court as a witness against him, 
I slipped out my false teeth as I mounted to 
the box, and Kingston recognized me ina 
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moment. His confession was there, the er, arranged a noose, and his body was found 
clerk was there, I was in the box, and he _ stiff and cold at daybreak. 

saw that the game was up. He rose up in As for Earl—well, you can imagine all that 
his seat interrupting proceedings, and in- happened. He was released, there was a 
formed the court that he desired to change happy marriage, and he is one of the leading 
his plea to “guilty.” This stopped further men of Georgetown to-day, living with his 
proceedings, and he was remanded to jail handsome wife at the big mansion. As for 
for sentence next morning. Next morning, me,I made some money, more reputation, 
there was no prisoner to sentence. During and had the consolation of knowing that 
the night, he had tied his suspenders togeth- the innocent did not suffer for the guilty. 


SPRING. 


BY F. J. WHITNEY. 


Up from the heart of the amethyst sea, ‘As the clear tones float through the pearly 
From coral arches and starry halls, air, 
Where the golden fountains ripple and sing And flowerets hasten her lips to greet. 


Under the hollow-hung emerald walls, 
A silver haze floats o’er the sun-kissed hills, ' 


Cometh Spring, with the breath of opening And shadows tremble over the pines; 


bloom, The dew-bells swing on the plume-tipped grass, 
The song of bird and the hum of bee; And fringe with jewels the swaying vines. 
As she wakes the flowers from their dreamless 
sleep, All nature is singing a psalm of praise, 


And sweet-voiced echoes ring far and near, 
As the Spring wakes the snow-clad earth from 
She smiles, and the brooklet breaks into song, sleep, 

_ And the crystal bells chime low and sweet; Beautiful Springtime! bride of the year! 


Down in the wildwood, meadow and lea. 


CHARCOAL BILL. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


I suppose he had a surname; and itis ye ne more, for I aint got no larnin’.” And 
also probable that when they “named the _ picking up his whip, he walked away, leay- 
baby,” “ William ” was the title bestowed on ing the “census man” to estimate. Anda 
him by the happy mother. Had she lived, job that was to puzzle a more astute brain 
she might have called him William. or per- than generally lies in the cranium of those 
haps even “ Willie; for motherhood with gentlemen. Bill might have been eighteen, 
fairy fingers strikes gentle chords ineven or he might have been eighty, so completely 
the roughest breast. But she left him in was his face masked by the staple he dealt 
those baby days, and the friends to whose in, and so effectually was his form disguised 
care his little mass of flesh and bones was _ by the collection of dry goods hung upon it. 
committed scorned all sentimentality, and Every one knew him, and in his way, he 
dubbed him Bill. Bill he was, till the adup- knew every one. His days through the vil- 
tion of his profession secured to him his pre- lage were Tuesdays and Saturdays. His com- 
fix. His surname? Yes, he must have had ings were hailed with delight by the boys 
one, at least so the census taker told him, at and dogs. The first threw stones at him, 
the same time he undertook to prove to. the last barked at him. The stones never 


him that he must also have an age. Both hit him, and, mounted upon his high sooty 
attempts were futile. Bill listened atten- chariot, he was safe from the teeth of the . 


tively to his eloquence, but when the climax dogs, whose shrill treble chorded well with 
of proof was reached, he replied, doggedly: his deep bass “Charcoal.” Sometimes the 
“Charcoal Bill is my name. I can’t tell dogs would warm up to their work, and at- 
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tack the heels of the team, which was com- 
posed of one mule; but this was rash valor, 
and always brought them woe. Old Sorrel 
would wait till they gathered all their forces 
in a phalanx, and then, by a quick succes- 
sion of well-directed kicks, send them howl- 
ing far and near. This manceuvre always 
aroused Bill from the torpid state into whieh 
he would relapse between his periodical 
spells of howling. He would flourish his 
whip and say: 

“ Get up, old girl! Hit ’em agin!” Which 
bit of slang was the only polish that civiliza- 
tion had wrought upon him. 

Bill always sold out his load, and sundown 
saw Old Sorrel at the hitching-post of the 
tavern, while her ipaster sat within, cheer- 
ing himself with what comfort there could 
be found in—Rye. Bill was fond of his cups, 
but he was fond of them in a consistent 
way. It was an established fact that he 
could absorb more whiskey than any three 
men in the village, and the village was not 
virtuous; but no amount of whiskey could 
loosen Bill’s tongue. He never treated, and 
never accepted a treat. He ordered his 
liquor, drank it, paid for it, and then stag- 
gering out to the mule, mounted his seat, 
and drove away in the darkness or moon- 
light, as the case might be, to his home in 
the Pines. Dear reader, were you ever in 
the “ Pines?” No? then I must try to tell 
you what they are like. You have been in 
forests? Yes, but they are not the “ Pines.” 
Forests have brush, and thickets, and many- 
hued foliage; the Pines have none. Fancy 
a large expanse of silence that stretches 
many miles on every side till it is bounded 
by the horizon; beneath it is covered with 
a reddish-brown bog, except where the 
white sand shines and stares in ghastly 
brightness, and from this, shooting up as 
straight as dark, are millions of deep-green 
pines, so close together that their boughs 
interlace in a dense ‘canopy, through which 
the sun never breaks, and whose shadows 
deepen to blackness. There is not a bush 
to be seen; the soil seems unable to produce 
anything but pines; and as the eye loses it- 
self among the tawny trunks, which some- 
times reach the height of many feet before 
sending out a branch, a matchless awe 
creeps over the soul. One feels as if he 
stood in the midst of an army of ghostly 
warriors; and the soughing of the dense 


boughs above seems a fitting requiem for 
their wandering souls. 
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This will give you some idea of the Pines, 
but no pen can paint them; one must see 
and feel them, for the sombre gloom seems 
to penetrate one’s being, and absorb them in 
themselves. In the Pines was Bill’s home; 
a lonely spot for even the Pines to hold. It 
stood in the midst of a natural circle; a low 
hut, enclosed with slabs, from which the 
bark had never been stripped. A hole in 
each side served for windows, and one in the 
roof for achimney. But Bill seldom used 
that; he did most of his cooking over the 
fagots by his coal pits. The door was un- 
hinged and lay on the floor inside. When 
it was,clear Bill left it down all night; bat 
when it rained he stood it up before the 
opening. The floor was clay, and a rude 
stool, a bedstead and some cooking utensils 
comprised the furniture. At the end of the 
hut was a shed, which seemed to have been 
intended for apart of the house. It had 
evidently never been finished, for some of 
the frame glared naked, unmarked by a nail. 
A rude mass of pine boughs formed the roof, 
and in it Old Sorrel dreamed when off duty. 

This was Bill’s home. Nota cheerful spot, 
certainly, or one calculated to invite the 
weary traveller; in fact, should a stranger 
suddenly come upon it at midnight, when 
Bill was opening his pits, and see the tall 
trees and the ruined hut made unearthly by 
the lurid glare, and Bill’s demoniacal figure, 
armed with along pole, moving among the 
pits, he might be pardoned for thinking that 
he had found an opening to the infernal re- 
gions, It was a wild spot, but Bill’s wasa 
wild nature; and long years of habit had 
ripened in his heart a feeling something like 
love for it. For Bill had a heart; and once 
that heart had loved something better than 
Old Sorrel and the gloomy hut. 

A few miles further in the Pines lay a vil- 
lage called Smuttown. This was Bill’s na- 
tive place. Here he passed his neglected 
orphaned babyhood, his ‘lonely childhood, 
and in the fullness of time reached man’s es- 
tate. His manhood was the “ ripe fruit” of his 
childhood—gloomy and reserved. He lived 
by himself, worked faithfully for his daily 
bread, made no friends, but certainly had no 
enemies. Thus he lived till his twenty-sixth 
year, and then, by that daring inconsistency 
which belongs to natures like his, he fell in 


love with Sallie Burt, the belle of the village. 


Poor Bill! He hated himself for his folly, 
but hugged it closer to him every day. The 
mad thought of trying to win her, or even 
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daring to tell his love, never entered his 

head. He fought his passion silently and 

manfully, till at last, like all smothered fires, 

it broke out one day, and he told her all, 

and in despair begged her to kill him for bis 

presumption. But she did nothing of the 

kind. She turned first white and then red; 

and instead of plunging a dagger into his 

breast, she laid her curly head upon it and. 
whispered: 

“T wont, Bill—because I love you.” 

Poor Bill! He was petrified. He could 
not think. He felt her warm light form 
nestling on his breast, but he dared not 
press it closer, for fear the dream would fade 
away. But Sallie was more accustomed to 
such things, and slipping her plump arms 
around his neck, she put her red lips close 
to his face and said: 

“Don’t look so, Bill. Aint you glad?” 

Then the full glory of his joy burst over 
Bill. He clasped her tight in his strong 
arms, He kissed her with the hunger of a 
lifelong fast, and then he bowed his head 
over her and wept the first tears he had shed 
since babyhood, From that time he was a 
changed man, The freshness which his 
youth had never known was showered over 
him. He laughed, he danced, he sang. His 
very presence seemed to scatter sunshine. 
Sallie consented to an early marriage. Bill 
selected the little clearing, and began the 
cage which was to hold his bird. Many of- 
fers of help were made, but he declined them 
all; no hand but his should hew a log for 
the house that was to shelter her head, and 
his axe rang sharp and fast, and the hut ap- 
proached completion. The main part was 
done, and he had begun the little shed, which 
he, unknown to her, had added, so that she 
could have a kitchen; and a best room, and 
in the first he would have room to keep a 
pile of dry seasoned wood for her, so that 
she should never have her eyes spoiled with 
smoke. He laughed as he worked on this, 
for it was a luxury unheard of in the village; 
but Sallie was a woman unequalled in the 
world, and four rooms would not be too good 
for her. The frame was up, and the clap- 
boards had begun to make a show; one 
more week and it would be done. And then! 
Bill’s heart almost choked him! and he 
whistled loud to swallow a sob. He worked 
hard all that day, and when the sun sank 


behind the tall pine-tops, even his happiness 
could not disguise the fact that he was very 
tired; but he whistled gayly as he picked up 


his coat and began his long walk. It was 
dark when he reached the village. As usual 
he went at once to Sallie’s home. The door 
stood open, but no Sallie in it to meet him, 
and all within was dark. He hesitated on 
the threshold, and a sob came from the 
gloom. A chill crept over him. Could it be 
that she was dead? He reeled and clutched 
the dvor. It swung back with a bang, and 
then a thick voice asked: 

“Who's there?” It was her mother’s. 

“It is I, Bill. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
say she’s dead!’ 

A burst of sobs was her reply, and groping 
his way to her, Bill grasped her shoulder 
and pleaded: 

“Speak old woman, or ye’ll kill me. Say 
she aint dead.” 

“ Better dead! better dead! Bill, she has 
gone and disgraced us all!” 

“ How dare you!” cried he; “and you her 
mother!” 

“And the more sorrer to me, You didn’t 
know it, Bill, but that city chap has bin 
hangin’ round for more’n a week. I told her 
how she had too much talk with him, but 
she wouldn’t take no heed. This mornin’ 
she went off, and at dark little Jim Smart 
came in and told as how he had met her in 
the woods in a wagon with the the chap; 
and she called out to him and said, ‘ Tell 
’em I’m gone forever, Jim! and then the 
gent took her in his arms and kissed her. 
O Bill! O Bill! what shall we do? And you 
so good to her!” 

The echo gave back her words; she was 
alone. Without a cry, without a moan, Bill 
had left the house. He looked around in 
the bright starlight. All was strange. His 
dog licked his hand and whined. He heard 
him not. He saw nothing and he heard 
nothing but that wagon and the words, 
“The gent took her ‘in his arms and kissed 
her.” 

The dog sprang up anf put his nose in his 
face. He pushed him aside, and then, with 
his hands outstretched, as if groping in the 
dark, he walked away in the deep black 
shadows of the Pines. On, on he walked, 
and in the gray dawn he sat in the door of 
his desolate house, bowed and grizzled as 
though by years. All day he sat motionless, 
and at evening he heard the voices of his 
friends, who had come to seck him. He 
arose, placed the unhung door before the 


doorway, and put his back against it. In 
vain they plead with him. He was immov- 
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able, He bade them go and leave him to 


himself, and at last they did so. No news 
was heard from Sallie, and for a while a sur- 
reptitious watch was kept on Bill; but as he 
declined to either accept or resent any at- 
tention offered him, he was finally abandoned 


to his fate. Years passed by. Bill never 


went back to his native village. He worked 
faithfully, but he took none of the comforts 
that his toil could buy. The hut grew dilap- 
idated, and the clapboards fell off. He let 
them lay; even the door was never screwed 
to its hinges, which lay in the mould by the 
doorway. 

Bill allowed himself but one indulgence; 
that was whiskey. As years passed by he 
grew fonder of it, and often on their return 
from town, through dark and rain, it was 
Old Sorrel’s instinct, and not Bill’s hand, 
that guided her through the forest. 

One stormy night Bill unhitched Sorrel 


from the post and started for home. It was 
very dark, and soon began terain hard. Bill 
was pretty drunk when he started, but the 
cold rain beating in his face cooled his brain, 
and by the time he reached the hut he was 
sober. He put Old Sorrel into the shed, and 
then, cold and wet, he crawled into his 
scarcely less miserable shelter. For the first 
time in all those years he felt a chill of lone- 
liness creep over him. The rain dripped 
from his wet clothes, He shivered, and put 
up the door, but the chill struck deeper, and 
‘groping his way to the door, he went to the 
nearest pit and gathered an armful of fag- 
ots. He took them in, and soon a bright 
fire blazed in the chimney-place. It warmed 
Bill's limbs and dried his clothes, but it froze 
his heart. He tried to shake it off. He 
took down a loaf of bread and cut a slice. 
The whiskey jug stood by him, but he turned 
from it with loathing. He tried to eat the 
bread, but it choked him. In vain he fought 
the feeling. The heaped-up desolation of all 
those years had brdken the ice at last, and 
when Bill stretched his form on the clay be- 
fore the dancing flames, tears glistened on 
his grizzled beard. He slept’ at last—slept 
and dreamed of the by-gone days, till he 
heard a voice cry, “ Bill! Bill!” 

He started up. The fire was burning low, 
and the storm raged harder. The past and 
present were so blended that nothing seemed 
real. He looked lazily around, and his eyes 
drooped heavily, when again the cry came: 

“ Bill! Bill! For the love of Heaven hear 
me!” 


There could be no mistake this time; the 


cry was real,and it was a woman’s voice. 
Bill sprang up and lifted aside the door, and 
there in the darkness, drenched by the piti- 
less storm, crouched a woman. Her long 


black hair bung dripping over her slight 


form, which was protected by only a thin 
shawl. She did not look up when Bill opened 
. the door, but crouched lower; and without 
a word he stooped down, and lifting her in 
his -arms, bore her to the fire. The fagots 
shot up a fitful light. She raised her head. 
It was Sallie! Not a quiver shook Bill’s 
frame; not a sound eseaped his lips. He 
placed her on the only seat, walked to the 
other side of the hearth, and folding his 
arms, looked steadily into the fire. The poor 
dripping wretch watched him with eager 
eyes. He seemed like a man of stone; and 
clasping her hands over her breast, she cried: 


“ Bill! Bill! don’t you kuow me?” 


“Yes, Sallie, 1 know ye.” But his eyes 
never left the fire. 

She staggered to him and fell at his feet. 

“ Bill! Bill! for the love of the good God, 
have mercy on me! I daren’t ask you to 
forgive me, but don’t drive me out into the 
cold storm again. I know I don’t deserve it, 
Bill, but have mercy on me, as you would on 
a hurt dog!” 

Bill’s face worked fearfully. He lifted her 
up. 

yn Don’t, Sallie. It is all right. I know’d 
you’d come back sometime. It has been a 
good while to wait, but old Bill’s here to 
take care of ye yet. Sallie, dry your clothes, 
and I'll get ye something to eat,” 

He put her seat close to the fire, and tak- 
ing the loaf, cut a slice for her. She ate ea- 
gerly. Bill threw more wood on the fire, and 
she hovered over it. .The fire dried her 
clothes, as it did Bill’s, but its warmth could 
not thaw the chill that froze her. The piti- 
less storm had done its work. Her teeth 
chattered, but her cheeks and eyes burned 
with unnatural brilliancy. Bill filled an old 
can with water and put it on the coals. It 
was soon hot. He mixed it with some whis- 
key and gave it to her. She drank it. It 
seemed to warm her chilled blood; her teeth 
stopped chattering, and her head drooped on 
her breast. Bill took his only blanket and 
spread it before the fire. 

“J reckon I wont want it to-night, Sallie. 
You lay down on it, and I’ll keep up a fire.”’ 

The tired woman obeyed, and soon she 
was in adeep sleep, The wind shook the 
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door, Bill got up and put a log against it 


and then he returned to his seat and watched 
the blaze with a face as stolid as the logs 
he threw on, till the gray dawn crept through 
the chinks of the hut. Sallie still slept heav- 
ily. Old Sorrel neighed. Bill fed her, Still 


Sallie slept, and Bill sat down before the 


fire. 


The sun rose brightly. The clouds broke 
away, and the storm was over. Bill let the 
fire go out, and stared at the blackened logs. 
Noon came; still Sallie slept, and still he 
watched, and when the sun went down he 
was still at his post. All this time Sallie had 


not moved, but as the twilight deepened she 


grew restless and moaned. Bill went to her, - 


Her lips were parched. He moistened them 
with water, and taking off his coat, made a 
pillow of it for her. She seemed to sleep 
soundly again. It grew dark, and he lighted 
afire. Suddenly he heard a voice call, “ Bill.” 


He looked around, Sallie was awake, and 
her eyes, like two burning stars, were fixed 
on him. 

“ Well, Sallie.” 

“Come here, Bill.” 

Her voice was husky. Bill bent over her, 
and saw that the flush of fire had died away 
and a gray pallor was creeping over her, 
He felt a cold icelike grip at his heart, but 
he uttered no word. 

“ Bend closer, Bill, ’m going fast.” 

A great gulp of agony burst from him. 

“ No, no, Sallie, you mustn’t. Think how 
long I’ve waited for ye! Ye mustn’t go so 
soon,” 

A smile passed over Sallie’s face, and then 
she gasped. In a moment she rallied. 

“ Bill, I must tell you how sorrylam. “I 
was very bad—but—” 

Her voice failed. 

“ No, no, Sallie!’ cried he; “ don’t talk of 
that. It is past. I don’t hold grudges, 
Stay with me now. Don’t leave old Bill.” 

She struggled and whispered: 

“Take me iu your arms, Bill.” 

The brawny arms were put tenderly 
around her, and the pale face nestled close 
to the weather-beaten grizzled one, 

“ Bill, say you forgive me.” 

“f allus did that, Sallie. I was sucha 
rough fellow, you see; but don’t talk of that. 
O Sallie! don’t leave me.” 

The eyes were fast growing heavy. One 
more struggle for words. 

“ Kiss me, Bill.” 

He kissed the cold lips. 


“God bless you! Good-by.” 
And with the story of her dark and guilty 


life untold, and that disjointed prayer for 
forgiveness the only atonement for the blight 
she had put upon his life, Sallie’s spirit went 
to its Maker. 


A ghastly film gathered over her eyes, and 
the waxen pallor of death spread over her 


face; but the features were quiet and peace- 
ful, and in the flickering moonbeams, that 
came in through the half-open door, the lips 
seemed to smile. Spite of its pallor, the face 
was more lifelike than the ashen gray one 
that bent over it. He knew she was dead, 
but he drew her head closer, and whispered 
close to her ear: 

“Sallie! Sallie! speak once more, only 
once to Bill.” 

He looked eagerly into her face, as if he 
thought the pale lips would answer the ap- 
peal; and then the voice of nature’s agony 


burst forth in a ery, half shriek, half groan. 


He laid the body on the ground, and dash- 
ing himself beside it, he dug his nails into 
the hard clay, and sobs fearful as a whirl- 
wind broke from him. Ah Bill! could those 
who jeer at you see you now, how they 
would bate their breath, and stand with 
bowed heads before the unveiled majesty of 
a heart their puny natures could not fathom! 
Poor Bill! poor Charcoal Bill! 

Hours passed, and still Bill lay on the 
ground. Lis sobs ceased, but his finger still 
dug the clay. His nails were torn, and his — 
blood mingled with the earth, but he did not 
feel it. ‘The fire died out, and only the moon- 
light fell over the grovelling man and the 
dead woman. Presently Bill arose. At first 
he staggered and grasped at the empty air. 
He stood still a moment, and then, keeping 
his back to the white dead face, he went to 
the place where he kept his tools. He took 
down his spade, and still keeping his back to 
Sallie, went out of the hut. The moon was 
sinking low, and the tall pines were casting 
ghostly shadows. Bill went to the tree be- 
neath which he used to eat his dinners in 
those long-past days when he was building 
the hut. Here he dug Sallie’s grave. The 
black hole frowned blacker in the deepening 
gloom. Bill laid his spade on the mound 
and returned to the dwelling. He stood by 
Sallie and gazed leng on her face. This time 
no moan or sigh escaped him. An owl hoot- 
ed above his head. The sound aroused him. 
He knelt beside the corpse. His face trem- 
bled, and he laid his cheek beside hers, and 
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moaned asa mother might over her dead 
child. He kissed her cheek, brow and lips, 
and then he rolled the blanket about her, 
and, lifting her in his arms, carried her out 
to the waiting grave. He laid her in, threw 
down the earth and heaped up the mound, 
and then with a quick motion cast the 
spade far from him in the darkness. The 
moon had sunk behind the pine-tops, and 
black darkness was fast settling over all. 

Bill went back to the hut. Old Sorrel 
heard his step and whinnied. Bill went in- 
to his stall. Sorrel rubbed his nose against 
him, but he got no answering caress. Bill 
put the little corn that there was in his 
manger, took off his halter, and went out, 
leaving the door open. He stopped a mo- 
ment before the hut door, and then walked 
slowly back to Sallie’s grave. He sat down 
upon it, and resting his arms upon his knees, 
buried his face in his hands till the black- 
ness grew pale in dawn. Then he rose and 
went away in the Pines. 

Bill’s day came around, but the good wo- 
men watched for him in vain; no Bill came. 
The men said: 

“It’s queer. I hope the old fellow hasn’t 
mistaken himself for a pine log and put him- 
self in a pit before his time.” 

The children and dogs missed their custom- 
ary sport, went about all day with a de- 
jected air, and returned to their lairs at night 
with a half-defined sense of personal injury 
weighing on them. The next day, still no 


Bill, and curiosity, if not anxiety, prompted 


a party to goto the hut to learn the cause. 
They found the hut deserted, the pits burned 
out, and poor Sorrel wandering about with 
a very disconsolate expression of counte- 
nance. They searched the hut, but found 
no trace of Bill. They were cracking many 
jokes over his probable fate, when a cry 
from one of the party, who had been explor- 
ing the woods, stopped them. They hast- 
ened to him, and found him at the grave. 
They stood around it with pale faces and 
hushed breath. Here was a solution to the 
mystery. The old rascal had killed some 
one and then run away. 

We have said the place was not a cheerful 
one. Now it seemed a charnel house to 
these brave men. The air was alive with 
Bills and ghosts, and very silently and 
quickly they retired from the spot, and Sallie 
slept on untroubled. They told their tale in 
the village, and others visited the place. 
They found the grave, and, if they told truly, 
other things, too, which did not add to the 
cheerfulness of the spot; and soon to speak 
of “Old Bill’s hut” made the bravest look 
behind him, and no one could be induced to 
visit it after dark. Years had passed since 
any one had been there, when a party of 
surveyors came upon thespot. The hut had 
all fallen to ruins, and young pines were 
growing in the pits. They wandered among 
the trees, and soon they found the grave, 
flattened by time and rain, but still a grave, 
and stretched upon it was the skeleton of a 
man, 


HEART-SICK. 


BY ELLA WHEELER, 


Shelter me in your arms! 

Your clinging, faithful arms! 

And hide me away from the bleak, bleak day, 
And the weird winds’ wild alarms. 

My life seems suddenly old! and th’world seems 

strangely cold, 

And the shadows so drear are drooping near, 

With never a tinge of gold. 


Hold me close to your breast, 

Your tender loving breast, 

And hold me so near that I cannot hear 
The weird winds’ wild unrest, 

O pillow my weary head! for my beautiful hopes 

are dead, 

And the clouds of woe have drooped so low, 
I shiver in nameless dread. 

Touch my cheek with your lips, 


Your warm caressing lips, 
And let me forget that the sun has set 
In a rayless drear eclipse ; 
Ina rayless, riftless cloud, like a winding-sheet 
or shroud. 
And loud and shrill, o’er mead and hill, 
The weird wind cries aloud. 


Call me a tender name, 

Some soothing, petting name. 

I am sick of the strife and the toil of life, 
Of the race for wealth and fame; 

I am illin heart and brain, 

I am sick in heart and brain, with a nameless 

wearying pain. 

And below or above there is naught but love 

That is not poor and vain, 
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A LIVING ENTOMBMENT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Tur evidence was before me, palpable and 
tangible; it met my eyes and burned into 
my reason; I could grasp it in my hands and 
repeat over its withering words with my lips, 
and yet, strange anomaly, I could uot realize 
it! 

Had the sun sank in midair at the hour 
of noon, in the blazing glory of a summer's 
day, and left the earth to blank despairing 
blackness, I could not have been more com- 
pletely lost in mute amazement! Every 
hope dashed out, every ray of light excluded, 
I lay helpless in a deep dungeon, whose walls 
of opaque stone shut me forever from the 
radiance without! So I thought then; so I 
said, over and over again, speaking very 
calmly to myself, asI paced up and down 
my narrow room, in the fifth story of a great 
hotel, which was all the home I claimed. 

I carried the paper that I held in my hand 
to the window, and threw open the sash, 
that the glare of the red sunset might fall 
upon it. I remember that the sky was a 
fervid crimson, enamelled with lines of gold, 
and draperied at the south with curtains of 
royal purple. But I saw it all through a 
screen of sable crape; there was a gloom 
over the earth like that which accompanies 
the duration of an eclipse, and it seemed to 
me that even the birds in the trees hushed 
their voices and folded their wings. By the 
aid of the mellow twilight I read the letter 
—read it aloud, that my every sense might 
the better perceive and be convinced. 


“VicTrorInE WILDE,—MADAM:— Permit 
me to inform you that the engagement (so 
called) heretofore existing between us is at 
anend. I am now quite sure that I mistook 
esteem for love, and it may be that you have 
labored under the same misapprehension in 
regard to your own sentiments. I shall cer- 
tainly hope so. This day month I lead to 
the altar Blanche St. Duval, a lady of fortune 
as well as beauty. Therefore, as the prom- 
ised husband of another, I bid you a friendly 
but lasting farewell. 

“ CHESTER HARTWELL.” 


It wasa very brief, very cold, very indiffer- 
ent message for a woman to receive from one 
whom for three years she had regarded as 


bound to her by every tie of honor and love. 
Tt was the first intimation of the diminution 
of that love which he had so often sworn 
should be eternal—outlasting the stars, and 
heaven’s blue scroll itself! 

Why do men make oaths? Why do they 
call earth, air and ocean to witness vows 
which are like ropes of sand and chains of 
brittle glass? Truth—the noble, simple,. 
beautiful truth—needs no voucher; she is 
unchangeable as the hills of Lebanon; firm 
aud immutable as God himself! 

Chester Hartwell and I had known each 
other from our earlier years—no matter what 
strange chance threw us together, and made 
us pupils of the same school and students of 
the same books, We learned another lesson 
than those prescribed by our teacher—the 
lesson of love—old as creation, and yet al- 
ways new. I can hardly tell when I first be- 
gan to love the gay handsome boy; I think 
it must have been at the very first, for his 
frank, careless bearing and attractive face 
interested all with whom he came in contact. 

He was descended from a proud but de- 
cayed southern family, and was designing to 
follow the legal profession; I was the only 
child of poor but respectable parents, and 
was educating myself for a teacher. Not- 
withstanding the difference in our station, 
in a worldly point of view, caste for once 
was vanquished, and when we left school we 
were engaged, with the consent of my pa- 
rents. We were both young—he twenty- 
two, I three years younger—and when he 
fully established himself in business we were 
to be married. It would probably be four 
or five years, he said, but that would be a 
short time, when we remembered the happi- 
ness in prospect. We could well afford to 
wait, when we tarried for so great a reward. 
This was the outpouring of a lover’s fond- 
ness, but it reconciled me to the period of 
separation, for I trusted him with a faith 
which gave audience to no doubt. Why 
should I not? Had he not chosen me, 
plain and unpretending as I was, from the 
whole world of women? chosen me to reign 
priestess in his heart? Had he not given 
me the highest proof of his regard that man 


can give to woman? And I loved him, and. 
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when did ever one love without trusting? 

I saw no inequality in this connection; I 
did not feel that Chester Hartwell was con- 
ferring upon me any favor by the prestige of 
his station. I was his peer in all respects. 
He did not stoop from his high estate in lov- 
iug me; no man, let him be of whatsoever 
degree, lowers himself by marrying a virtu- 
ous woman! Itis absolutely impossible! A 
distant cousin of Chester, a lawyer of some 
repute, residing in Cambridge, offered to re- 
ceive the young man in his office, and if his 
talent warraated, in time he might become 
Mr. Walker’s partner in business. This pro- 
posal meeting Chester’s requirements, he at 
ouce accepted it, and entered upon his 
duties. 

For the next two years life passed to me 
very pleasantly. I was only the teacher of 
our village school, but I was at home with 
my parents, and Chester’s letters and vaca- 
tion visits reconciled me to the monotonous 
existence which I led. But there came a 
terrible change, sudden and unexpected; 
the quiet days were gone forever!—the still 
waters beside which I had so long reclined 
were transformed into angry maelstroms! 

A night of dull murky sky and brassy 
vapor hung its foreboding darkness over 
Ashmead. Aged people shook their heads, 
aud said they had never known sucha night 
with such a heaven as that to pass without 
ruin and devastation to mankind. My pa- 
rents retired, but I could not hope for sleep, 
and so I remained by the window in the sit- 
ting-room, watching the portentous signs. 
O, the tempest—the tempest of thunder and 
lightning which followed! It seemed as if 
God had determined to spare no longer the 
world which he had made—the vials of wrath 
seeined opened —the solid earth was slipping 
from its foundation! 

A continuous blaze of lightning leaped 
from the clouds, the thunder bellowed, the 
rain came down in scattered frightened 
drops, and the mighty winds tore off the 
branches of the forest trees and hurled them 
into the air with the strength of demons. 

My parents slept quietly, and, unaccount- 
ably, 1 longed to waken them, I thought it 
was because I was frightened by the fury of 
the hurricane, ande faucied companionship 
would dissipate my fears; but now 1 know 
that this feeling was the prompting of a mys- 
terious presentiment of evil—a presentiment 
which has since been to me a faithful moni- 


_ tor of impending fate. 


For the twentieth time I went towards 
the bed on which they lay, and reached out 
my Land to touch my mother’s face, but ere 
I could accomplish this object, there came a 
flash of light so intense that it blinded me, 
There came a report like the discharge of a 
hundred cannon, and I was thrown violently 
back on the floor. I could not move or cry 
aloud, but my sight, hearing and reason re- 
mained, 

The roof of the cottage was torn into 
splinters, a lurid track adown the blackened 
ceiling marked the path of the lightning, 
and the hoarse crackling of burning weod 
announced to me the terrible fact the house 
was on fire! The rain came through the 
broken roof in torrents; it poured upon my 
face, and brought reaction. Mind regained 
its influence over matter; I sprang up and 
flew to the bedside. One look confirmed 
my worst apprehensions. The fatal bolt had 
spared me and taken them! Without a mo- 
ment’s warning, in the twinkling of an eye, 
by one fell blow of Heaven's sending, I was 
made an orphan! My heart stood still; I 
grew numb and powerless under the shock 
of this sudden bereavement—then the roar 
of the fiery billows around me gave me new 
fears, and with them came strength. I could 
not leave my dead to be immolated con that 
dreadful funeral pyre, and with a strength 
which only occasions of great moment can 
evoke, I succeeded in bearing from the flam- 
ing house the lifeless bodies of my parents. 
Overcome by the extraordinary exertion, I 
sank down on the wet grass and watched 
the progress of the conflagration, which was 
fast destroying that home which had ever 
been to me the temple of peace. O, how the 
flames seethed and hissed, their red-hot 
tonzues licking up the falling rain, and 
writhing themselves in the wild breath of 
the invisible wind! Gladly would IL have 
gone away from the place, but I had not the 
power to act, and weak and helpless, I lay 
still, waiting for the dawn. 

It was a long, long time before the nearest 
neighbors, alarmed by the light of the fire, 
came hurrying to the scene; and I remem- 
ber that 1 was greeted with expressions of 
the most touching sympathy, and told that I 
should soon be removed—then all was dark. 

When I again came to a realizing sense of 
life, I was reclining on alounge in the cham- 
ber of a house of a kind neighbor, whose 
wife informed me that I had lain ill there for 
the last six days, I inquired for my parents, 
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had been three days buried. I want to 


pass over this period of my life lightly. I 


have no courage to linger over details. Ches- ~ 


ter Hartwell canie baek to Aslimead imme- 
diately, on receipt of the tidings. Then I 
bade adieu to scenes endeared to me by the 
blessed memories of childhood and youth, 
and accompanied my only friend to Boston, 
where he procured for mea place as assis- 
tant teacher in one of the public schools. 
Thus it happened that I was domiciled very 
near him, and many ofhi s unoccupied even- 
ings were spent in my humble room at the 
P—— Street House. His society was very 
pleasant, though my heart went back often 
to the quiet home in the still, green country, 
which had once been mine—now a ruin, 
blackened and devastated, its very ashes 


nourishing the yellow wheat fields of 


strangers. 

During the year that I had been in Bos- 
ton, not a suspicion of Chester’s falsity had 
ever crossed my mind; he was all that even 
my exacting nature required, and the first 
news of his unfaithfulness, given me by his 
own letter, struck me mute with astonish- 
ment. 

Blanche St. Duval I knew by reputation— 
a gay, careless trifler, a popular belle, and 
the heiress of a large property. She retained 
her Parisian frivolity with her Parisian blood, 
and though not exactly heartless, she was 
what many other beautiful women have been, 
“unstable as water.” And she was to be 
Chester [artwell’s wife! to take the place 
in his heart where I had so long thought 
myself secure—to share his secret thoughts, 
to engross his warmest sympathies, be dear- 
er to him than any living thing in the wide 
world! 

The magnitude of the fearful truth came 
on me at last; I realized it fully and clearly, 
and my passionate, undisciplined spirit was 
unequal to the stroke. I remember that I 
fell back upon my bed, feeling the sensations 
of one who has received a terrible blow, and 
then for a space, I know not how long, utter 
insensibility came to my relief. I was move- 
Jess, painless, senseless, as the dead in their 
coffins. 

After a time thought and reason came 
back and exerted their sway. I could take 
note of surrounding objects, could hear, feel 
and see, but could neither speak nor move. 
A strange sensation of numbness oppressed 
me, achill pervaded my whole body, My 
hands were folded together across my breast, 
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and their touch upon each other was like the 
touch of marble. 

My eyes must have been partially open, 
though fixed motionless in their sockets, for 
I could distinctly see that the place where I 
lay was darkened, evidently by the closing 
of heavy shutters, and the only light pro- 
ceeded from the sickly glare of a taper. I 
was not alone in the room, and I was not 
lying in my poor attic where I had gone 
into oblivion. The chamber seemed a high 
spacious apartment, and the odor of sweet 
herbs that filled the air was oppressive. In- 
capable though I was of moving, I knew 
instinctively, that some restriction was 
around me—there were some tight bandages 
across my breast, and the pressure of some 
weight upon my eyelids. 

Presently a gentle step crossed the floor to 
my side, and I felt Me touch of soft fingers 
trying to press the lids down over my eyes. 
Then I heard a suppressed voict say: 

“She bears the mark of suffering about 
the mouth. There are lines there which 
only some great trouble could have made in 
one so young.”’ 

& Another voice made answer: 

“ She is at rest now.” 

‘At rest! Great God! With the words of 
the last speaker a terrible suspicion flashed 
overme, Atrest! Only the dead were at 
rest; and wasI dead? Was life’s feverish 
dream over? Was this strange lethargy, 
this torpid, indescribable stupor, the myste- 
rious state called death? Did the soul haunt 
the tenement even after the breath had 
fled? And was there no sleep in the grave? 
Did reason remain to torture with visions of 
the bright world lost forever? Did thought 
and feeling dwell in fleshless skulls, and in- 
tellect keep its vigils side by side with the con- 
queror worm? Was the theory which sages, 
seers, and learned men of all ages had sanc- 
tioned—the theory that the body after death 
is but a soulless heap of dust—was this only 
atheory? Was heaven a dream, and death 
a living entombment of the dead substance 
with the animate spirit still within its crum- 
bling walls? 

Was this the hell which was to punish our 
sins? Was the grave the lake of fire that 
was to consume us, and decay the Evil Pres- 
ence which was to torture us unceasingly? 
Reason and religious principle rebelled at 
this atheistic view. I said no! nof not 
God must be a reality! Death is an agent 
in his hands, by which soul and body are 
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separated—the one to be borne up to him 

- for judgment, the other to return to the dust 
from whence it came. Therefore, by this 
analogy, I was not dead, for there could be 
no thought—the very principle and evidence 
of life—in amass of dead matter. But those 
around me believed my spirit flown. And 
what was the fate of apparent corpses? My 
soul recoiled with horror, as I asked myself 
the question, 

The grave—the deep, dark, voiceless grave 
—received them! They were shut out for- 
ever from earth’s pleasant sunshine, and 
grass, and flowers, and green trees grew 
above them. They were forgotten—swept 
out of existence; great cities, with their 
mushroom growth, inwalled the very grave- 
yards, and built palaces over the breasts of 
the dead! 

But to be buried alive! God of heavens! 
how every faculty thrilled with intense hor- 
ror! Immured in a narrow dungeon, there 
to die by slow, gradual degrees, every breath 
of the tortured lungs an agony, every beat 
of the heart an exquisite pang! Death, a 
natural death, were heaven to this. Mad- 
ness must end such a state of laborious suf- 
fering, and the soul must go out into the 
darkness at last, unsustained by the comforts 
of reason which points to a hereafter; un- 
supported by faith, or lighted by hope. 

O, how vainly I tried to break the shackles 
which bound me; to utter but asingle word, 
and to cry out, if only inarticulately; to 
move a muscle of my face, to let them know 
that 1 was not dead, that the fire of the soul 
had not yet gone out upon its altar of clay! 
But what availed the effort? I was fast in 
the gripe of the victor. 

Through all this mental distress I had not 
once thought of the leading cause which 
had induced this strange, trancelike sleep; 
the idea of Chester Hartwell had not been 
present with me, until his name was spoken 
by one of the watchers by my bedside. 

“Mr. Hartwell is a friend of hers,” said 
the woman, “or he would not be so much 
interested.” 

“Yes,” returned the other; “so I should 
judge by appearances. He seemed greatly af- 
fected at the tidings of her death, and well he 
might be, for he is to be married to-morrow, 
and likely it made him feel melancholy. 
And he refused to see the body, or even to 
enter the house while it remains here.” 

“But he pays the expense of the funeral, 
and insists on having the remains placed in 
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a tomb of the C—— cemetery. It looks well 
in him, seeing Miss Wilde was poor, and 
none of his relations.” 

Truly, this was pleasant news. Hartwell 
was to pay for the burial of one woman, that 
he might conscientiously marry another on 
the day of the funeral. That thoughtalone 
was sufficient to dash out every feeling of 
respect for that man, who had once held my 
heart in his hands, and now I felt that I was 
glad the connection between us was at an 
end, 

Atanend! Ah, yes! as well as all that 
pertained to life. I was dead to the world— 
Ishould soon be dead in reality. But how 
desperately I longed to assert the fact of my 
existence—to show those solt-voiced attend- 
ants that the Jamp yet burned, though never 
so faintly. In vain I was doomed. The 
long night—I knew it was night by the si- 
lence which brooded over the house—passed 
languidly away; the shutters were partially 
folded back, and a single ray of blessed sun- 
shine fell on my face. Its intense brillianey 
dazzled me, but I could not lift my hand to 
shade my eyes, or drop my eyelids over the 
strained vision. 

Very soon footsteps approached the room 
where I Jay—it was a parlor of my hotel— 
and directly the door opened and two men 
camein. Evidently they bore some burden, 
for they stepped slowly and carefully, and 
deposited some object upon a table. I had 
no power to turn my glazed eyes in that di- 
rection, but 1 knew by the sickening smell 
of paint that they had brought in a coffin! 
My coffin! 

The horror, agony and despair of that mo- 
ment overcame me, and 1 sank into a blessed 
oblivion, from which I had no resuscitation 
until the cool breeze from the hills blew 
across my face, as I lay in my coffin at the 
dour of the chapel, that the few who had 
come to my funeral niight look at all that 
remained of me. I knew this by the rus- 
tling of dresses against the bier, by the sup- 
pressed conversation, and by the dark shad- 
ows which came between me and the sun- 
light. The children of my school were 
there. I recognized more than one of the 
little awe-stricken faces that bent fearfully 
over to look within the gloom of the coffin, 
They laid flowers on my breast— bright, beau- 
tifal flowers, I knew they were—the only 
token that I was to carry with me of earth’ 
and its loves; to carry with me into the dark 
charnel-house where I was to suffer untold 
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agony before death claimed me. O, if I 
could butery out! If I could but make them 
understand that they were about to murder 
me! but no! in spite of all this wild commo- 
tion within, the without remained cold and 
motionless, and my breathing lips were as 
silent as those a century dead. 

I had often wondered before—I wondered 
then; Ido not understand it now—why the 
terrible emotion of anguish which surges 
through the soul of one in a conscious cata- 
leptic sleep, does not manifest itself in the 
countenance by its stern despair; or at least 
induce some spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles, by which the gazer-on may know 
that life is not extinct. 

I heard the solemn voice of the clergy~ 
man, ashe read the burial service at the 
door of the tomb; I distinguished the words 
of the prayer for the repose of the soul, and 
then the sepulchre was swungopen; a damp 
musty current of air swept across my brow, 
the lid of the coffin was closed, I heard them 
at work with the screws and hammer, and 
all was darkness! I was placed within the 
mansion of the dead, the heavy portals 
clanged together, I heard the grating of the 
massive bolt in its socket, and I was left to 
death and silence. 

Who can accurately paint my emotions? 
Who can give you any idea of the sufferings 
of one soimmured? Your imagination can 
but faintly shadow it. You know nothing 
of the dull desptir of such a condition, un- 
less you, too, like me, have been buried 
alive. 

The hours dragged wearily away—there 
was no night, no morning—no ray of light 
penetrated to that receptacle of bones and 
dust—all was blackness, and the silent void 
of despair! I had no means of learning the 
passing time—of marking its duration, I 
mean—for the striking of the city clocks 
came to my ears a jargon of confused sounds, 
I think it might have been a little after mid- 
night when I detected the noise of seeming 
footsteps without my prison-house; foot- 
steps on the loose gravel, and smothered 
voices. Wherefore had any human being 
come at night into that lonely churchyard, 
and to the very entrance of this long-closed 
tomb? I had neither relatives nor friends 
to weep at my last resting-place, and the 
companions of my sepulchre had been dead 
many, many years. 

Why then should such sounds of human 
vicinage come to'torture me? Could it be 


possible that deliverance was nigh? I had 
thought myself resigned to my fate; I had 
thought that I could wait patiently there ia 
that terrible gloom and nothingness until 
the great change came, but, with the bare 
idea of release, what a reaction of feeling 
ensued! My brain seemed distended, my 
head felt like bursting; every faculty which 
I possessed was strained in the effort to 
listen. 

Erelong I heard the sound of iron enue 
iron; some one was at work upon the door 
of the tomb. Cautiously but distinctly the 
blows fell, making hollow, ghastly reverber- 
ations in the vault, and shaking the frail 
shelf on which my coffin was laid. I heard 
the rusty bolt snap in twain—the bolt was 
driven back, and by the creaking, I realized 
that the door was ajar. I could almost feel 


the current of pure fresh air which I knew 


rushed in at the aperture. Something rustled 
softly along the cover of my coffin—probably ° 
the hand of a person and then a gruff voice 


‘exclaimed: 


“ Open the bull’s-eye, Jim; this ere’s the 
one—it’s fresh painted.” 

A moment or two elapsed, during which 
the intruders, whoever they were, conversed 
in muffled tones, then some powerful instru- 
ment was applied to the lid of the coffin, 
which split the thick board apart almest in- 
stantly. I was then drawn out, wrapped in 
a coarse cloth, and afterwards in a buffalo, 
and hoisted on one of the men’s shoulders, 
I was borne some digtance to a carriage, 
which had probably been kept in waiting, 
The individual who had brought me thither 
sprang into the chaise beside me, put whip 
to the horse, and we were whirled rapidly 
away. Over streets paved and unpaved we 
were hurried, ap hill and down, across 
bridges, and through narrow alleys, until at 
last we came to a sudden halt. 

My companion sprang out, took me lightly 
in his arms, ascended some steps, and tapped 
atadoor. The bolt was undrawn quietly 
from within, no word was spoken, and my 
unknown friend carried me up several flights 
of stairs, opened a door which was appar- 
ently unfastened, stepped within this apart- 
ment and laid me ona table, Then turning 
quickly, he left the place, closing the door 
behind him. I no longer doubted the char- 
acter of myrescuers. They were profession- 
al “ resurrectionists,” and I was a subject. 
for dissection! It would not seem that this 
was avery comforting thought to indulge, 
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and yet it gave me gratification rather than 
alarm. My powers of action would not sleep 
while my body was being made mince-meat 
by the scalpel. Perhaps this was the only 
thing which could restore animation; and I 
only feared that they would delay the ex- 
pected operation too long. 

By-and-by some one came into the room 
and drew away the covering from my face. 
I was lying in a place lighted by a lamp 
which hung directly over my head, and 
dropped its burning rays down full upon my 
staring eyeballs. The gentleman at my side 
leaned over the table and looked into my 
face. I saw his features distinctly, and in 
their calm nobility of expression I was ready 
to place unlimited confidence as to his in- 
tegrity. Ie did not sanction the grave- 
robbery, I knew. He stood looking very 
steadily at me, and passing his hand over my 
hair, which had fallen in disorder down my 
cheeks, he said, pityingly: 


“Poor child! you little dreamed of this 


dreaded fate a week ago!” 

‘ Just then the door again unclosed, and 
another person came in. He was evideutly 
in high glee at the success of some enter- 
prise, for he rubbed his hands together in 
a well-pleased, satisfied manner. 

“Never knew Jim to be so expeditious be- 
fore—scarcely two o'clock yet! Don’t 
so grave, Rochester. You'll never make a 
useful member of the society unless you can 
throw your conscience away. No harm done 
to this dead body by examining its structure, 
that we may benefit others who are yet alive 
—eh ?” 

“No, no harm to that which is beyond 
harm’s reach, Dr. March. But 1 do not like 
this profanation of tombs. I confess to a 
weakness in this respect, and to speak plain- 
ly, I hope I shall never come to the point of 
being hardened on this score.” 

’ Dr. March laughed, not heartlessly, but 
professionally. 

“ Nonsense, Dr. Rochester! All nonsense! 
But to return. This young lady died of 
heart complaint—suddenly, without warn- 
ing, at the P. Street House, three days ago. 
She was a teacher in one of the public 
schools—an orphan without friends. So you 
see, Hugh, there would be no one to weep 
at the knowledge of her being thrown into 
our clutches!” 

Dr. Rochester lifted the sleeve from my 
atm,and ran his finger along the line of 
pulse. Suddenly he clutched the limb with 
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almost painful force, and at the same time 
drew out his penknife, which he opened in 
haste. I felt a sharp quick sting, which 
thrilled over all my frame, producing a sen- 
sation of cramp in my extremities, and ex- 
treme giddiness of the head. A joyful ex. 
clamation burst from Rochester’s lips. 

“See there, Dr. March! Is that the blood 
of a corpse?’ 

“By heaven, no! That woman is alive, 
sir, by all the gods!” 

I eannot clearly tell what followed. The 
transition to hope was so sudden, that with 
the waking of the body came the slumber 
of the soul. My mind wandered for many 
days, and I lived over again in glowing 
dreams the joys of my childhood’s years. 

When I awoke fully to consciousness, I 
was lying on a couch in a pleasant chamber, 
which looked out upon the west. There 
were trailing vines over the windows, and a 
sweet cluster of autumnal roses filled a por- 
celain vase, on a stand by my bedside. The 
breeze came in softly, parting the snowy cur- 
tains, and rustling the leaves of the great 
elm tree, which hung its branches almost in 
at the window. Unconsciously I spoke my 
thoughts aloud. 

“Where am I?” 

My words evoked the presiding genius of 
the place. A tall slight woman, clad in 
black, came to the couch, and laid her cool 
hand upon my lips. Her face had some- 
thing inexpressibly soothing and comforting 
in its expression—it quieted me like a strain 
of music. 

“ You are with friends,” said the sweetest 
voice I ever had heard; “friends who will 
care for you and keep you. Let that satisfy 
curiosity for the present, my poor Victorine.” 

She knew my name, then, this kind stran- 
ger; and I lay back on the pillow, lulled by 
the magic of her presence. Very soon I fell 
into a peaceful sleep, and when I again 
awoke it was sunset. The room was full of 
the crimson shadows of the clouds, and the 
soft gloom of twilight was bringing out the 
shy stars afar over the blue mountain, whose 
summit I could just discern from the open 
window. The sweet-voiced woman was not 
in the chamber, but a gentleman, in a purple 
dressing-gown, sat at ease in an armchair by 
my couch, and read from some gilt-covered 
volume. I lay very still, studying the hand- 
some face that bent so earnestly over the 
book, for I was trying to think where I had 
seen those familiar features before, He 
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elightly changed his position—the light fell 
on his forehead—l knew him then—Dr. 
Ro-hester. 1 put out my hand and touched 
his arm. 

“Sir, lam better now. Tell me where I 
am, and all about it.” 

Ile started at the sound of the voice—he 
had never heard it before—cast a penetrating 
glance at my face, put aside his book, and 
turned fully towards me. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell you. You 
have been buried alive! Your body was 
taken from the tomb where it had been 
placed, by two men who are employed in 
that business. They brought you to the pri- 
vate rooms of a physician in Boston, for the 
purpose of—” 

He hesitated. I motioned him to go on. 

“I see by your countenance that you al- 
ready know why you were carried thither. 
There were unmistakable signs of life about 
you, and by the application of proper reme- 
dies you were brought back to existence, I 
had you removed here to my house, that 
you might be better cared for than you could 
be in the city. My mother has nursed you, 
and you are on the high road to health. 
There, that is all; now be content, and 
sleep.” 

I had no inclination to do otherwise. The 
knowledge that I was secure with friends 
acted like an opiate, and I remember no rest 


so sweet as that which came to me on the - 


first night of my convalescence. 

Days passed on. I grew stronger, and my 
emaciated person took on something of its 
former appearance. Mrs. Rochester was the 
queen of nurses, and her son was a. model 
physician. I think the feeling of security 
and peace which the sight of his calm face 
gave me was better than all the medicine 
that could have been administered. He read 
to me from cheerful authors, and talked of 
the beautiful world beyond the Atlantic, 
where his medical education had been per- 
fected. Wis language was like the flow of a 
rich poem—so full of startling imagery and 
exquisite pathos, 

’ At last, I was able to go down stairs; and 
by-and-by I ventured out into the garden, 
where the brilliant pencil of autumn was 
tinging everything with gold and crimson, 
When I was strong enough, Dr. Rochester 
teok me out on short rides into the couutry, 
so much like the pleasant retreat where my 
childhood had been passed. These rides 
were delightful bat rare episodes, for Dr. 
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Rochester spent the larger portion of lis 
time in the city, attending to the duties 
which as the partner of Dr. March devolved 
upon him. And, by the way, this same Dr. 
March was one of the most successful disei- 
ples of Zsculapius in the city, though it 
must be confessed he was a little unscrupu- 
lous. However, I was rather inclined to be 
grateful for this very unscrupulousness, since 
it had been the means of saving me from 4 
horrible death. 

I felt it incumbent on me to show my con- 
fidence in Mrs. Rochester by relating my lit- 
tle history, and this I did at the earliest op- 
portunity—withholding no incident however 
trifling. She listened with interest and at- 
tention, and when I had finished, she said, 
simply: 

* May I tell this to Hugh ?” ; 

“As you like, dear madam,” I said. “I 
ean trust you both, for yeu have been true 
friends to me.” 

I suppose she must have communicated 
my story to her son, for one morning when 
he found me alone by the fire in thesit- 
ting-ruom, he stood and looked at me very 
earnestly and searchingly, saying, in that ab- 
rupt way of his, at last: 

“ Miss Victorine, do you love this Chester 
Hartwell ?” 

I felt the hot color rise to my face, but I 
answered him honestly and conscientiously : 

“T loved him once, fully, deeply and en- 
tirely! To-day, if I know my own heart, I 
despise him!” 

A gratified expression swept over all his 
face. A bright light of approbation shone 
in his clear brown eyes. 

“ That is right, Victorine,” he said, heart- 
ily. “I think he is fully entitled to as 
much.” 

A day or two afterwards, the quiet of Roch- 
ester Hall was completely broken up. A gay 
party of young gentlemen and ladies from 
the city, acquaintances ofgthe family, came 
out for a fortnight’s sojoufn; and a merry 
time they had of it. But of all the beautifal 
girls, IMfbel Ray was the belle—and a fairer 
than she never wore the laurel crown. She | 
was about eighteen, small, slight, but perfeet 
in grace; her eyes were blue like the violets, 
and her soft golden hair fell. on her pearl- 
white shoulders in a cloud of sunshine. She 
was gay, cheerful-tempered, and companion- 
able withal, and seemed strangely endeared 
to Mrs. Rochester and her son. I thought 
perhaps they might be distantly related, but 
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Lasked no questions, and they vouchsafed 
no explanation. 

But I felt a strong interest in the beautiful 
stranger, and her daily visits to my chamber 
were always anticipated by me with feelings 
of the liveliest pleasure. And as I beeame 
more acquainted with the inner beauty 
which distinguished her even more than the 
outward, I did not wonder that Hugh Roch- 
ester loved to sit beside her and gaze down 
into the sweet face which seemed to have 
caught the happiness of the immortals. 

As for myselt, I must soon leave this pleas- 
ant seclusion, aud go out into the world once 
more toearn my bread. This necessity stim- 
ulated me for a time, though perhaps in the 
end it retarded my recovery. Through the 
exertions of Dr. Rochester, my little stock 
of worldly goods had been given up by the 
‘proprietors of the hotel where I had boarded 
previous to my entombment, and thus I was 
possessed of my plain though eomfortable 
wardrobe, and a few dollars in money. 

I had decided in my own mind to apply 
for a situation in one of the suburban schools ; 
fur I did not wish to go back to my old post, 
to meet the curious questions of those I had 
once known. This was only morbid sensi- 
tiveness; but they believed me dead and 
buried, and I was content that their belief 
might continue haken. I spoke to Mrs. 
Rochester of my intentions, but she offered 
wo suggestions, only smiling, she said, quietly ; 


» “Twill speak to Hugh about it; but I do 


not think you will leave us yet.” 

I did not contradict her, but my mind was 
made up. That very evening I went down 
to the library for a book I had left there 


a week before, and entering the room softly, 
I went up to the table for the volume, While 


T was searching for it, these words fell on 
my ear: 

““ But, my dearest Isabel, what am I todo 
without you? Think how long you leave 
me!’ 


I turned in th direction of the voice, and 
saw Dr. Rochester and Isabel Ray standing 


atthe south window. His arms were folded 
around her, and his lips touched her fore- 
head. She smiled gayly into his face. 

“ Don’t look so sour, Hugh. Shall I not 


be as mucl: yours when away from you as I 
am now?” 


I did not wait to hear his answer. I fled 
from the place like a guilty thing, and hur- 
ried up to my chamber. What was all this 
tome? If Hugh Rochester had won Isabel 
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Ray, it was no concern of mine, except to 
wish them joy, and be thankful that God 
had given so noble a man so good a wife! 
But shall I confess that it took the whole 
night—the whole lonesome, sleepless night 
—to reason myself into calmness? Shall I 
confess that my pillow was wet with tears, 
shed on this very consummation, which as 
Dr. Rochester’s sincere friend I ought to have 
been gratified for? 

Moreover, I decided that I had best leave 
the hall without delay, and take rooms at 
some cheap boarding-house until I could ob- 
tain something to do, I could not think of 
taxing the generosity of these kind friends 
any longer. I had arrived at this conclusion 
before | went down in the morning, and at 
the earliest opportunity I spoke of it to Mrs. 
Rochester. But she was busy in receiving 
the farewell speeches of her guests, for it 
seemed their visit was at an end, and their 
carriages waited at the door, therefore she 
gave me little heed, only saying: 

“ Be a good girl to-day, Victorine, and play 
housekeeper until sundown. Iam going to 
accompany Isabel to the city, and shall not 
return untilevening. Then we will talk over 
this romantic scheme of yours.” 

They were all gone at last, and I was left 
alone in the great house, saving the deni- 
zens of the kitchen. I packed up my effects 
ready for removal; and then throwing on 


my hood and shawl, I thought I would go 
down to astable at a little distance and be- 


speak a carriage to convey me to R—— on 
the morrow. I had fixed on R—— as a suit- 
able place on account of its numerous 
schools, and because I had heard that one 


could live there very cheaply. There was a 


bright fire in the sitting-room, for the day 


was clear and cold, and the ruddy glow of 
the grate attracted me to warm my fingers 
as I went along. I stood there, sanning my- 
self in the genial warmth, when some one 
spoke my name. 


* Victorine, where are you going?” 
Dr. Rochester stepped out of the embras- 


ure of a window and came towards me. 
“O,itis you! 1 had supposed you in the 
city,” I said. y 
“No; I am having a holiday. Dr. March 


visits my patients to-day, I had to be here 


to say farewell to my guests, But where are 
you going? You have not answered me,” 
“I was going out, sir.” 
“ That is evident from your toilet; but did 
you not know that the wind blows down 
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from the Arctic regions, and the cold is in- 
tense? You don’t put your head outside 
these doors to-day, Miss Wilde. No, madam !” 

“Dr. Rochester,” I said, quietly, “I am 
going out so bespeak a carriage to take me 
to R—— to-morrow. I am hoping that I 
ean get a situation there in one of the 
schools. The cold will not hinder me from 
going out. I must get inured to it; for you 
know I shall get precious little care when I 
again assume the teacher’s gown and rod.” 

I tried to speak playfully as he lad done, 
but the stern reality of the hard life before 
me rose up in so forbidding an aspect that 
my tones grew sad, and I feared there were 
tears in my eyes almost ready to fall. 

“But wherefore the necessity of your en- 
tering upon those duties again, Victorine?” 
~ “Tam poor, Dr. Rochester, and the poor 
toil. It was God's command that they should 
do so.” 

“And so you would exile yourself from us, 
Victorine, and go out to struggle with the 
world, unsheltered, unprotected? This is 
not woman’s nature.” 

“You are correct, sir; it is not woman’s 
nature to love the strife and harshuess of 
the basiness world, and in such a life she 
has no happiness, save that which consists 
in the knowledge that she has done the best 
she could. But is it not nobler to labor for 
bread than to sit in idleness with folded 
hands, and eat at the table of a stranger?” 


“Perhaps; we will not argue the point, 
But you will not go out to-day, Victorine, 
for all‘of that. The air is too cold, and it 
will be too lonesome for me all alone.” 

He was taking off my bonnet and shawl 


as he spoke, and having laid them away, he 


wheeled the sofa up to the tire, seated ine on 


it, and took the place by my side. 

“Victorine,’ he said, regarding me in a 
way which sent the blood hot to my cheeks, 
“why need you go away? The house is 
large enough for us all, and our love is broad 
enough to shelter a wee thing like you. Why 
need you go?” 

“ Because I should be doing right. I can- 
not be dependent on any one; and still 
heavier would press the obligation if I was 
dependent on those on whom I have no 
claim.” 


“You have thought me proud a hundred 


times, Victorine—I have read as much in 
your looks—yet I am not too proud to be a 
dependent—and a very humble one at 
that)’ 


“You, Dr. Rochester? Wealthy and — 


fashionable! You?” 

“ Even I, little girl.” 

“Upon whom, may I ask?” 

“Upon yourself.” 

“And for what?” 

“ Your love, Victorine Wilde; and without 
it I am nothing.” 

He had taken both my hands, but T 
snatched them away, and sprang up glowing 
with indignation. 

“Dr. Rochester, you are forgetting Miss 
Ray. I had thought you an honest man!” 

“ Forgetting Isabel ? Why, may I inquire?” 

He had risen, also. I could not speak. 
Shame, grief and anger kept me silent. He 
gazed steadily junto my troubled face, while 
slowly a light broke over his countenance. 

“Did you not know that Isabel is my 
mother's child by a second marriage? My- 
mother is Mrs. Ray, not Mrs. Rochester, for 
thus I noticed you address her, and singu- 
larly enough, we have never corrected your 
natural mistake. Isabel is my half-sister, 
and the adopted child of my mother’s only 
brother, Colonel Hunsdon, ‘who, being him- 
self childless, begged the privilege of having 
Isabel to educate as his own. In a few days 
she is to be married to an estimable young 
man, and thatis why I so keenly felt her 
departure. She is about to belong to some- 
body else, and her brother willbe only a 
secondary object in her heart.” 


He sat down again, and drew me to his 


side. 

“ You do not love Chester Hartwell. Give 
me your heart that it may be in safe keep- 
ing.” 

“Tt is already yours.” 


The simple declaration seemed to satisfy 


him; and thus Hugh Rochester and I were 
betrothed. 

Mrs. Ray gave her full consent; things 
had come to pass just as she had hoped, she 
said. She was more than content with her 


son’s choice, and urged me*to name an early 


day which was to give her another daughter. 
We were united the first day of the year, 
and my new happy life, as his companiow 
and friend, began. It has been to mean ex- 


istence of calm sweet peace. Hugh is all 


that the most exacting woman could require, 
and God helping me I will ever be to him 
the tender faithful wife which he so richly 


deserves! 
You ask me if Iever met Chester Hart- 
well? Alas! yes, and under what painful 
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circumstances! His wife—the beautiful 
' Blanche—became infatuated with a French 
adventurer, and an elopement was proposed 
by the unprincipled villain. By some means, 
Mr. Hartwell was informed of the projected 
flight, and at the railroad depot where the 
guilty pair were to set out fur New York, he 
met Carlos Beauvais, his wife’s seducer. 
High words ensued. Mr. Hartwell demand- 
ed his wife—Carlos refused—they came to 
blows, and Carlos drew a pistol and shot Mr. 
Hartwell in the side. Carlos was arrested, 
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but afterwards, through some quibble of the 
law, he was set at liberty, when he immedi- 
ately joined Blanche, and the two embarked 
for the continent. 

My husband dressed the wound of Mr, 
Hartwell, and by the sick man’s request I 
visited him. The wrong he had done me I 
had long ago forgiven; I had nothing to re- 
gret, and when the unfortunate gentleman 
died, his hands held in a tight grasp those 
of my husband and myself—held them to- 
gether. 


“HERM” TRUSSELL’S LUCK. 


BY G. W. MARSTON. 


TrussEv’s luck had turned! The dogged 
perseverance of the man had its reward at 
last! Many a month he had toiled at his 
task, with no evidence of success, and no 
jealous interference from outside parties de- 
sirous of jumping his claim. In the busy 
neighborhood hundreds of impatient miners 
had gone from claim to claim, working fruit- 
lessly near the surface, and abandoning each 
place to betake themselves to a more prom- 
ising field. So it became a standing joke 
about the Rient Camp that Trussell was 
digging his own grave by way of pastime, 
and the warm-hearted though bluff miners 
came to regard him as a fixture, and charac- 
teristically gave him a“ front name” with- 
out the asking. 

A jolly new comer, after conversing with 
Trussell, had declared him a stray hermit, 
which so tickled the fancy of the crowd he 
asked to take “ suthin,”’ by way of introduc- 
tion, that “ Herm” Trussell became his cog- 
nomen forthwith. That he was a “ quare” 
genius, all allowed. His luck seemed to be 
of the most unfavorable variety. Did he 
dam the waters a few rods above, a rain 
would wash it away during the night, and 
destroy the labor of a week; did he refuse to 
quit and share a new claim with a fellow- 
worker, the latter would make a “ strike.” 
His luck ran all one way; his pick broke, 
but a considerate friend whom he had aided 
before the diggings became his resort, loaned 
him an old one, and considered it as alto- 
gether departed from him. As to coin, Ilerm 
Trussell was as destivute of it as of diamonds, 
It seemed sufficient that he should have his 
rations, which consisted principally of tobac- 
co, regularly. 


Herm had come to camp one day, striding 
over the mountains with a blunderbuss, a 
knife and a horse-pistol. Uncouth in appear- 
ance, and angular in cranium, he had im- 
pressed the few who first saw him witha 
profound respect. The man’s muscle stood 
out on his fore-arm like a corded whip, and 
no one seemed to care to come in contact 
with his sledgelike fist,even in this region 
of constant quarrel. He had shown his 
pluck, too, elsewhere. Len Harding had 
seen him in the act of resisting a “ commit- 
tee of safety,” who were about trying a sup- 
posed horse-thief, and were disposed to hang 
the suspected wretch without proof. Trus- 
sell had interfered and secured an hour’s 
delay, and during the hour the real thief 
was captured, and shortly after adorned the 
most available tree in the neighborhood, 
This was at Santie’s, over the river, and a 
hundred miles away. 

Trussell had friends at the start, and com- 
menced working on shares with a party of 
three. The company finally leased the claim 
to Trussell for two years, in settlement, as 
they were completely “ bruke,’”’ and without 
the wherewithal to liquidate the little bill he 
presented for payment. That it was a good 
trade fur them, every oue alleged, but no one 
cared to express a favurable opinion as to its 
bearing in the case of the lessee. He must 
develop the claim alone, that was evident. 
He could pay in promises, but the veriest 


‘laborer preferred the touch of the coin to 


the palm, by all odds, So Herm dug alone, 
dwelt alone, and by the abandonment of 
the claims nearest his, became in a measure _ 
isolated from the rough comrades who passed 
him twice a day, and found him ever at work. 
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 Trussell’s luck had indeed changed. One 
day he had rebuilt his dam for the fiftieth 
time, and, with a greater confidence than 
ever before, retired to rest after a hard day’s 
work, lasting from sunrise to sunset. Sound 
sleep prevented his hearing the muttering 
thunder and the increased roaring of the 
waters tumbling down the mountain, Fi- 
nally the water trickled by his shanty, 
stealthily but surely creeping nearer its en- 
trance as its pathway widened in its down- 
ward rush, Our hero only became aware of 
the proximity of danger when his blanket 
became a conductor of moisture, and then he 
leaped to his feet at once, wide awake, and 
ready for any emergency. The hut had but 
‘one entrance, and that faced the boiling 


torrent rushing resistlessly past. Retreat by- 


that route was cut off. The rear of the 
building rested on a huge boulder, which 
seemed immovable when Trussell erected 
his domicile. Being higher than in front, 
the water had not reached it. The deposit 
of the sweepings of former freshets had lain 
at the base of the rocks for years, and Trus- 
sell began to dig energetically in the soft 
deposit, which presented an easier way of 
exit than any other place could offer. The 
dirt flew right and left, and the imprisoned 
man grew more desperate; but at last passed 
outside t‘wough the narrow exit he had 
made ui*.er the edge of the rock. Ina few 
minutes the ground trembled as if from an 
earthquake shock. The Velta dam, a mile 
up the gulch, had given way, and the lesser 
dams must follow. The assembled miners 
waited for no further omens, and soon were 
out of harm's way, losing sight of the foam- 
ing torrent that rushed madly on, sweeping 
their camp of all its traps. 

Daylight revealed the extent of the disas- 
ter. The rain had ceased, and the vast ex- 
tent of the water-course was plainly marked 
with drift. The power of the mighty waters 
had revolutionized nature! The camp was 
no longer a camp, and but little vestige was 
left to indicate that it ever had been one. 
The dead body of a stranger was found en- 
tangled in the branches of a tree bordering 
on the extreme edge of the ravine. No one 
could recognize it, for the clothes were torn 
completely away, and the body was bruised 
cruelly by contact with the rough rocks lin- 
ing the descent of a half a mile. The un- 
known was kindly buried by the pioneers, 
who grimly gazed on death and thought of a 
future not far away with indifference, 


No one noticed the absence of Trussell, he 
had mingled so little in the “ society” that 
the camp afforded. In fact, every one was 
interested particularly in that most attrac- 
tive of all enumerations, number one. It 
had been known that Trussell was safe dur- 
ing the night he spent with the motley ar- 
rayed miners after his escape from drowning. 
Had it been otherwise, to search for him 
would have been useless in the wild waste 
of waters, Jagged rocks presented their 
fronts where the day before wild flowers 
were rooted in the friendly soil. Trunks of 
trees, monarchs of the forests, lay strewn 
high above the subsiding waters. Huge 
boulders had come tearing down the gulch, 
impelled by a force that was resistless. The 
debris from the big dam at Velta, stoutly 
and compactly as the frame had been built, 
was torn and twisted from fastenings that 
the hand of man could not have destroyed 
in many weeks. 

In a settlement the affair would have been 
looked upon asa severe disaster, but the 
miners of Rient had experienced worse ca- 
tastrophes, had risked their lives in more 
desperate encounters. The freshet was a 
thing of the past. Their thoughts were of 
the future. The danger just encountered was 
of the expected ills which they had the 
sense to observe must occur. So the camp 
beeame a camp again. Many of the old 
landmarks were gone, but enough were left 
to guide the various claimants in staking 
out their claims with sufficient accuracy to 
prevent quarrels of any serious character. 

Trussell was perhaps an exception to the 
rule, for a rule without an exception would 
be magvellous, Trussell’s lack had not quite 
deserted him. He had gone to his claim at 
dawn to see the extent of the damage, but 
that which had been, was not! The freshet 
had jumped it! The fact was at once pa- 
tent. The jutting point of land on which he 
had wasted so many weary days had disap- 
peared, could not be found, It had been 
washed away! Trussell was a “cleaned 
out” man, The foundation of his hopes 
had been dashed away by the raging waters, 
and every chunk of gold imagined in con- 
cealment in the depths of his claim, every 
unturned stone he had left there the night 
before, every grain of dirt, shovelled and un- 
shovelled, was scattered miles below Camp 
Rient, perchance to become constituent 
parts of other claims, bnt never to be Trus- 


sell’s, The blow was a heavy one, for this 
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man had come to the diggings with an ob- 
ject in view. Noone bad ever suspected the 
secret his lips never betrayed. He was 
thought to be a contented being, ever ready 
to lend a hand in need, but lacking the vim 
necessary to success. A plodder accomplish- 
es; Trussell’s faith had borne him on, when 
faith was lacking in bis whilom neighbors. 
Repeated failures only made him the more 
persistent, and developed an indomitable 
will, that bad no other occasion to show it- 
self. Of such trials comes success. 

Trussell leaned his head on his hand and 
thought of his loss. He remembered the 
day when he set out so earnestly and boldly 
from the little Ohio village where he had 
been born, and the direct cause of his de- 
parture. There was a picture in his mind's 
eye of the dark-eyed lassie, woman grown, 
who had wept at his departure and encour- 
aged his drooping spirits at the outset. The 
future was to be theirs—this man’s and this 
woman’s. It had a dark cloud in the per- 
spective, but hope was the silver lining. 
Through the dreary months of labor the 
thought of his future reward had cheered 
and sustained him; while diligently working 
his mind had been busy with the past. 

The brother of the woman he loved was a 
gay-hearted boy, who had not yet attained 
his majority. Fond cf sport, his very virtues 
had brought trouble to the family. A com- 
rade with whom he was intimate had com- 
mitted a crime which involved Melvin Tlow- 
ard, because of evidence wholly circumstan- 
tial. Though the boy was innocent, the law 
held him, and his mother mortgaged the 
farm for the defence which brought her son 
from prison, and ultimately secured his ac- 
guittal. 

But the strain made upon the widow’s 
mind was too great, and her son, on being 
released, found but a wreck, where he ex- 
pected the warm sympathy of a mother and 
strengthening counsel. Mark Trussell had 
been one of Mary Howard’s most devoted 
admirers, but had not dared to hope fora 
Tesponse to his love, until the misfortune 
came that brought them nearer and revealed 
to each the state of the other’s heart. Then 
Trussell had dedicated his life to her and 
hers, and putting aside the pleasure of the 
present, had decided that in the new coun- 
try on the Pacific slope a fortune might be 
more readily attained, for time would not 
wait that he might redeem the estate, and 
time was very necessary in the slow going 


town in which he was located. This had 
sent Trussell on his errand abroad, with the 
one idea that for the sake of his loved ones 
at home the possession of gold must be the 
absorbing topic. At first his feverish anx- 
jety led him, like a majority of his brother 
miners, to go from claim to claim for a lucky 
strike. This proved a partial ,success, for a 
small nugget was the result of a single day’s 
labor. This he had disposed of and sent the 
proceeds directly home. Meeting with no 
further success in that manner, he had de- 
liberately resolved on working the next 
claim that should offer until fully convinced 
that further labor would be useless. And 
this was the result of months of toil! Te _ 
recalled the thousand and one hopes enter- 

“tained, the many glimpses of happiness fate 
had instore for him. But one letter had he 
received since his arrival in the diggings, 
and that was months before. It told him of 
the failing strength of the Widow Iloward, 
and his heart warmed as the daughter's de- 
votion to her mother impressed itself on his 
mind. How eager he had been to appear 
before them with his horn of plenty! With 
a moan of despair, Trussell regained his feet, 
and with a disconsolate air passed toward 
the spot where his life had been endangered 
the night before. 

An involuntary cry arose from the miner's 
lips as he reached the site of his departed hut, 
and frantically endeavored to wrench some- 
thing from beneath the boulder which had 
served him as a partial foundation for it. If 
the freshet had done wonders elsewhere, 
here it had performed a miracle. A mass of 
debris, with a heavy tree-trunk for a batter- 
ing-ram, had impetuously dashed against the 
boulder, which, having been relieved in some 
degree by the removal of the earth near its 
base by Trassell in his endeavor to escape 
from the hut, had toppled over until it found 
its centre of gravity on a firm strata of rocks. 
Into the vacant space from which it fell the 
waters had surged and swept until the soil 
had been washed completely away, leaving 
exposed the prize for which he had struggled ; 
wealth untold. There lay the precious metal 
whose possession was not only happiness but 
life, a rich vein of gold, such as his eyes had 
not seen. To work it was his first thought, 
and ere the miners a half a mile away had 
staked out their new claims, Trussell had 
collected samples sufficient to convince them 
of the value of the new Trussell claim. 

A few weeks of diligence, and then he dis- 
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posed of the claim for a fortune, and was 
never seen again at Rient Camp. 

Trussell’s trip to the States was made 
overland, as he preferred this route, besieged 
as it was by dangers, to the more tedious sea 
trip. The stage jn which he took passage 
had a cavalry escort. Of the passengers one 
was a Mexican, with all the peculiarities of 
his race. Low-browed, dark-skinned, and 
unkempt in dress, his company was more 
necessitous than agreeable. On arriving at 
one of the frontier settlements this fellow 
left the party, purchased a mustang, and 
was off on the plains and soon out of sight. 
Trussell had in his haste no time to visit 
Sacramento and exchange his gold for a draft 
on Cincinnati. The bulk of his money was 
tightly strapped about his waist, and he had 
more than once caught the malicious eye of 
the Mexican fixed upon him. The depart- 
ure of the suspicious “greaser”’ brought a 
feeling of relief. The passengers generally 
had shared the feeling of insecurity while 
the Mexican was with them, not fearing any 
open deviltry from him, however. 

At Cheyenne, Trussell decided to leave 
the party, and with a St. Louis merchant, 
Delton by name, essay the remainder of the 
passage on horseback, the St. Louisian being 
familiar with the route, over which he had 
ridden sufficiently to know its every turn. 
The morning broke clear and mild, and 
Trussell’s heart warmed within him as the 
genial rays of the sun developed the beau- 
ties of the route. The scenery was sublime, 
and the travellers weré in the best of moods, 
‘Towards night they came across a log cabin, 
whose light seemed like an ignis fatuus as 
the daylight departed. Delton cautioned his 
companion; during the day he had related 
some of his experiences on the trail in ear- 
lier years, when this locality had been con- 
sidered dangerous. Hobbling their horses at 
a safe distance from the cabin, having previ- 
ously made a wide circuit around it, they re- 
traced their steps and approached the rear 
of the building, rapidly and stealthily. The 
voice of a man, talking in a conversational 
tone, first attracted their attention, but the 
words were inaudible. They were about to 
move forward and apply for a night’s rest, 
when a familiar voice arrested their move- 
ments. The possessor of that voice could be 
but one personage, and that the half-de- 
spised, half-feared Mexican, Vasquez, who 
had left the party full five days before our 
‘two travellers left Cheyenne. Vasquez 


seemed irritated, for some unkrown reason, 
and would occasionally’ raise his voice as if 
in a passion. Snatches of the conversation 
reached the ears of Trussell, half in Spanish 
and half in the broad language of the border, 
easily understood by either of the listeners, 
who gradually drew nearer, and were soon 
enabled to see through a chink in a corner 
of the cabin, a man of large stature, half ly- 
ing half sitting, and with the eye of a prac- 
tised huntsinan watching the catlike step of 
the Mexican as the latter strode across the 
room, ever and anon uttering fierce ejacula- 
tions of rage. ’ 

“The cowardly caballeros shonld have 
been on their track ere this, two days, and 
we know not yet their trail.” To which the 
stranger responded: 

“ H’yar’s me, and nyther hide nor ha’r do 
I find. ’Twere a de’put chance | tuk witha 
gov’ment bounty offered for my head; I’m 
well out of the scrape as ’tis.” 

A surly answer came from the impatient 
Mexican, and then he flung himself on the 
ground and lapsed into silence, which was 
soon broken by the entrance of a third party, 
a half-breed, who had evidently been ona 
mission. His approach had been unobserved 
by Trussell and Delton, who were intent on 
ascertaining the true state of affairs ere they 
returned to their homeward march. The 
entrance of the savage was the signal for the 
occupants of the cabin to seize their arms, 
but the ejaculation which escaped the lips 
of Vasquez proclaimed him a fiend. y 

In the broken language of the border, half 
Indian and half Spanish, the new-comer ap- 
peared to narrate his adventures, scowling 
darkly as he strode to and fro, Vasquez be- 
ing such an impatient listener that he had 


ceased his walk and stood motionless, The - 


listeners at the chink gathered from the con- 
versation that. others of a scouting party 
were scouring the plains in search of—who? 
Vasquez furnished the answer. Trussell and 
Delton were the sought-for victims, and as 
they listened to the foiled plans for their 
capture, their escape seemed providential. 
But they were not wholly safe, and their im- 
mediate departure was necessary. Stealing 
softly and silently from the cabin, they were 
soon mounted and increased their pace as 
they got safely out of hearing of their deadly 
enemies. A friendly moon guided theiz 
steps, and before dawn they had put a good 
thirty miles between them and the cabin, 


had tethered their fagged animals, and glad- 
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ly sought repose. The few tiours they had 
taken for sleep brought refreshment to men 
and beasts, and ere noon they had doubled 
the distance between them and the place 
where they had learned of their danger. 

Towards night a distant range of hills came 

in view, and the thirsty animals whinnied 
at the coming relief, for the route traversed 
since resuming their march had been deso- 
late and waterless. At the verge of the hills 
apure stream of the much desired ale of 
nature’s own brewing leaped along the de- 
scent, issuing from the base of a cliff, and 
forming a rivulet of no small dimensions, 
from which the animals partook freely and 
the travellers sparingly. No camping site 
seemed near, aud they remounted, spurring 
the horses through the water and towards 
the declivity. Nearing the opening from 
whence the water leaped, Trussell was as- 
tonished to find that the entrance seemed to 
be smaller than beyond, and being in ad- 
vance, aud the water hardly up to the knees 
of his horse, he unhesitatingly ventured upon 
its passage, amd found himself suddenly with- 
in what appeared a vast cave. 
: Delton, in the rear, had turned to look at 
the setting sun, and descried miles away in 
its immediate track the figures of horses and 
men, five in number, following on the trail 
over which they had so recently passed! An 
involuntary ejaculation brought Trussell to 
the entrance of the cave again, where Delton 
pointed out the strange figures, which looked 
gigantic in size as the sun sank below the 
horizon. 

Were they friends or enemies? The warn- 
ing the night previous was sufficient to cause 
the deepest apprehensions of danger. Could 
this be Vasquez and his ruffians? The twi- 
light afforded but little aid in exploring the 
strange quarters they had so fortunately 
stumbled on, and in the gathering obscurity 
‘it was useless to investigate fully unjil suffi- 
cient light could be procured. 

Gathering the dried leaves outside the en- 
trance and abundance of firewood from the 
shrubbery about, a fire was soon struck by 
means of flint and steel, and knowing that a 
half hour must elapse before the coming par- 
ty should arrive, they entered the interior of 
the cave and found it angular and huge in 
extent. Its surface was broken by innum- 
erable crevices which led into other and still 
larger apartments. So far had they proceed- 
ed that the stamp of the animals was not 
heard, iuough echoed and reechoed in the 
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outside apartment. This, then, prevented 
their betrayal. 

‘The animals were brought to one of the 
inner apartments, tethered and left for the 
night, and Trussell and Delton partook of a 
frugal weal from their pack. An hour after 
they were outside listening to the approach 
of the party seen on their trail. As they 
withdrew, hastily within, the coming beasts 
stampeded and were soon quenching their 
thirst in the flowing stream. Riders, teo, 
came tumbling to the ground, and drank 
their fill as if they had been.on a long march. 
Then remounting, they crossed the stream 
and ere our startled fugitives were aware, 
were boldly heading for the entrance! A 
retreat behind a friendly rock, near which 
lay the entrance to an adjoining apartment, 
became necessary, and they breathed not a 
word as the party approached the smoulder- 
ing embers of the fire, which gave an uncer- 
tain light and welcomed the new-comers 
with its latent warmth. 

Fresh brush was heaped upon the fire, and 
as the blaze lighted up the gloomy apart- 
ment, our heroes could see from their hiding- 
place the stalwart forms of four desperate 
men, and one of them was quickly recog- 
nized as the individual who had been seen 
and overheard in Vasquez’s cabin, discussing 
the whereabouts of Delton and Trussell. 
Every word of the conversation, which now 
commenced as the heat of the fire warmed 
the bechilled villains, was easily heard by 
their proposed victims, 

A fifth figure approached the fire, and 
again they recognized the ill-natured visage 
of Vasquez! The air of disappointment 
was no longer visible, and a gleam of tri- 
umph showed that he was confident of suc- 
cess. Could he know that within the sound 
of his voice the crouched forms of the men 
he sought lay close against the friendly rock ? 
No! The few words he vouchsafed to utter 
convinced them that although he was on 
their trail he yet was unaware of their close 
proximity. But diseovery was imminent. 
Should the villains venture to leave the fire 
and enter further into the cave, nothing 
could prevent it. 

After the lapse of a half hour, spent in 
eating the venison the trail hunters had not 
neglected to provide themselves with, in 
partaking of sundry potations of vile drink, 
and indulging their smoking propensities, 
Vasquez and one of the half-breeds ventured 
to enter one of the adjoining apartments, 


but were prevented by the sudden action of 
one of the remaining smokers, who leaped to 
_ his feet and scattered the fire in every direc- 
tion by a well-directed kick. A half-mut- 
tered curse escaped the lips of Vasquez, but 
his quick ear detected the tread of horses, 
and he quickly passed to the entrance of the 
cave, 

The sound of voices without reached the 
ears of Trussell. All was still within the 
cave. Seconds, minutes of suspense ensued, 
and then stifled cries were heard. An evi- 
dent struggle was in progress. Not knowing 
the cause, interference was useless, though 
Trussell and his companion were well-armed 
and prepared to sell their lives dearly if nec- 
essary. With a whoop, the half-breeds re- 
turned through the entrance, the fire was 
rekindled, and the bodies of two men, dressed 
in the United States’ service uniform, were 
perceived, They were evidently senseless, 
but soon returned to consciousness, one only 
being seriously injured, having a gaping 
knife wound in the side. To all queries as 
to their reasons for frequenting the spot, the 
prisoners replied that they were in search of 
water. They were sent out as scouts for 
that purpose, All attempts to glean satis- 
factory answers to the oft-repeated questions 
as to the number and probable whereabouts 
of their comrades failed, and their brutal 
captors bound and gagged them for the 
night, removing them to the further part of 
the apartment for greater security. 

Escape to them seemed impussible. The 
reflection of the light of the fire on their 
faces was plainly seen by the concealed men, 
who were in a crevice nearly directly oppo- 
site. Trussell at once conceived a plan to 
release them, and as the half-breeds grew 
boisterous, found occasion to communicate it 
to Delton. The effect of the whiskey on the 
half-breeds was soon evident. One by one 
went off into a doze, and all were soon in 
the depths of heavy slumber. Not so, how- 
ever, with Vasquez, who appeared watchful 
and impatient, employing the passing hours 

by abusing the prisoners, after having 
stanched the wound of the weaker one, 
Occasionally he would go to the entrance 
and listen, as if expecting a comrade. Finally, 
as the hour of midnight passed, he stretched 
himself on the floor of the cavern near the 
fire with a half-uttered curse, and soon joined 
in the chorus of the snorers who had preced- 
ed him. 

A half hour afterwards Trussell and Del- 
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ton crept out into the flickering light, caa- 
tiously following the trend of the cave as 
they neared the bound captives, who were 
soon aware of their presence. To remove 
the cords that bound them and the gags 
from their mouths was hardly an instant’s 
work, and with the assurance of friendship 
they were assisted to the inner apartment. 
A groan from the wounded man as he crossed 
the threshold awoke Vasquez, who saw but 
a portion of a soldier's uniform disappearing 
in the darkness, and bounded in pursuit 
with a malediction. A pair of stout arms 
pinioned him, and a pistol was at his fore- 
head ere he had traversed the apartment ad- 
joining the one in which his fellow-ruffians 
had been sleeping. To bind and gag him 
was but the work of a half. minute, and Trus- 
sell returned to reconnoitre. 

The boon companion of Vasquez had been 
partia‘ly aroused by his cry, and was moving 
uneasily. Trussell waited for him to become 
quiet, but the fellow was beginning to awake. 
The muskets of the soldiers were in sight 
from the aperture, and to obtain them it was 
necessary to venture in plain view. The 
theught was father to the action, for Trussell 
had sped across to the further side, near the 
outlet, had seized the arms and was retiring. 
A dozen yards still lay between him and 
safety, when the awakened villain jumped to 
his feet, and Trussell saw the gleam of a pis- 
tol barrel. The fellow had drawn a head on 
him! 

As if to take a more deliberate aim, he had 
paused ere firing, and that pause was to. cost 
him his life! Delton had followed Trussell 
in season to see him grasp the arms. He 
saw, also, the danger of his fellow-traveller, 
A flash as of lightning illumined the aper- 
ture, a report as of a thousand pistols echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the cave, and the 
would-be murderer reeled and fell as his 
pistol was discharged and the bullet entered 
the ground, Trussell was safe, and the mus- 
kets, which were still loaded, were added to 
the strength of the party. There were three 
good men and a wounded one against the re- 
maining trio of villains. 

The shot had awakened the latter, and 
they were instantly alert. To retreat from 
their unknown enemies was natural, but no 
protection offered but the cave entrance, 
wherein they quickly stowed themselves, 
The fire had nearly died ont, and in the 


gathering darkness the available soldier 


peered out, while Delton stealthily took aim 
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along the surface of the ground, awaiting 
any favorable opportunity for a shot. A 
bullet from the entrance grazed the soldier’s 
ear, and Delton fired at the flash! An In- 
dian yell showed that the shot had executed 
its mission. Relvading, the three fired in 
successivn, and the half-breeds burst from 
their lair into the open air just as streaks of 
early dawn indicated coming daylight. Our 
heroes in the cave were scarcely aware of 
this sudden conclusion to the fight, when 
they were startled by a crash outside, deliv- 
ered only as regular soldiers ean fire. The 
soldier sprang to the entrance at the sound, 
recognized the cheer following the discharge, 
and responded by a “ three times three,” in 
Which Delton and Trussell joined. Then a 
score of “ blue-coats ” entered the cave, fresh 
fuel was heaped on the fire, questions were 
asked and answered, the wounded man was 
brought to the fire and his wounds dressed, 
and finally the abashed Vasquez was brought 
out, frightened beyond control. Of his for- 
mer companions not one was left alive, and 
his life was forfeited! Prayers and entreat- 
jes were vain. He had attacked United 
States troops. He was court-martialled, con- 
demned to die, taken out in the light of the 
sun and shot. An hour after the soldiers 
and the men they had helped save were on 
the march homeward. 

In a week the party were within the con- 
fines of civilization. The detachment of sol- 
diers received their discharge papers at Fort 
Scott, and their commander was ordered 
again to the frontier. At St. Louis Trussell 
parted with his companion, and was soon en 
route fur Ohio and home. As the distance 
between him and all he held dear in this 
world lessened, fears for the first time en- 
tered his mind for the safety and welfare of 
the loved ones, and as he alighted at the 
M—— depot they had increased to anxiety. 
Through the darkness he rapidly neared the 
familiar spot, from whence a gleam of light 
guided hii as of old, when excuses appeared 
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necessary to gain admittance to the dwelling 
which was Mary Howard’s home. In the 
darkness Trussell found himself essaying to. 
catch a glimpse of the woman he loved; 
then there was a furious knock at the door, 
a rustling of coming footsteps, and Mary fell 
helpless in his arms, The day she had hoped 
and prayed for had come. The reception of 
the only good news from him which came 
months before, the long silence following, in 
which hope and fear struggled for the ascen- 
dancy, had unnerved her. 

A delightful surprise awaited Trussell also, 
Mrs. Howard appeared as if from out the 
darkness of the life in which he had left her. 
Her son’s character had been upheld, his 
reputation was cleared of all reproach by the 
confession of the guilty youth who had hoped _ 
to shield himself by inculpating young How- 
ard. The tottering reason of the mother 
needed this one act of justice to sustain it, 
and that brought her back to love and life. 

In a quiet nook, surrounded by arches of 
huge trees, with beautiful walks, and a gar- 
den that any daughter of Eve might find sat- 
isfactory, Trussell made his future home, 
The building needed repairs, and a few 
weeks’ preparation sufficed to put the estate 
in good order, and allowed Mary Howard 
ample time to prepare for wedding ceremo- 
nies. Asadream the affair passed off, gay 
guests came, listened, saw, congratulated, 
were entertained, and wished Mr. and Mrs, 
Trussell the best of wishes. Among them all 
no truer friend was found than Mr. Delton, 
who came from St. Louis, and was almost as 
much an object of interest as the bride and 
bridegroom. Trussell’s luck has not changed 
for the worse again, although nearly two 
years have elapsed since he made the strike 
that turned despair to joy. The little prat- 
tler who tumbles about the floor of the home 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Trussell and Grandma 
Howard are established has Delton for his 
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A NIGHT WATCHMAN’S ADVENTURE. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER, 


As a general rule, night-watchmen are the 
most sombre and uncommunicative of men, 
What light there is in them is not of the sun- 
shine, but of the aurora borealis. But wedo 
not say this by way of disparagement, for 
they are just what they have to be in the 
natural order of things. To illustrate by a 
parallel case: the owl is not the gravest of 
birds simply because he belongs to the genus 
Strix, but for the further reason that he has 
a bad habit of turning night into day. 

But when a night-watchman has anything 
which he considers worth telling, you may 
take it for granted that it is something out 
of the common run, 

Martin Dipper was one of the most efficient 
night-watchmen I ever knew, for you could 
no more catch him asleep than you could the 
proverbial weasel. Every hair on his head 
seemed charged with electricity, and con- 
stantly on the alert; and it was very evident 
that stroking his hair would produce the 
same sound as rubbing a cat’s fur in the 
wrong direction. 

The building under his nightly charge was 
a large silk warehouse on the outskirts of the 
city, and within a stone’s throw of a large 
field, on which, at the period embraced in my 
story, a circus company had pitched its tent. 
As such exhibitions often brought bad char- 
acters into the neighborhood, Martin was 
even more vigilant than usual, and, fearing 
that he might fall asleep, he took along a 
small bulldog to act as deputy. 

The night which Martin had such terrible 
cause to remember was a very gusty one in 
the latter part of the autumn, and the old 
tree in front of the warehouse was showering 
down its crimson foliage as if the red snow 
that is sometimes seen in the Polar regions 
were falling in huge flakes, 

He was a strict temperance man, and as 
every night-watchinan requires some stimu- 
lant, he was in the habit of taking a pint of 
coffee with him and warming it up during 
the night. 

Between twelve and one o’clock he went 
up stairs for that purpose, as the only fire- 
place in the building was in a small front 
room on the second floor. After splitting up 
some old boxes, he made a blazing fire on 


the hearth, which lighted up the little room 
so resplendently that his lantern became a 
mere superfluity. The warmth was so grate- 
ful to his rheumatic limbs that he kept put- 
ting on fuel long after he had drank his 
allowance of hot coffee. It was his custom 
to inspect the doors and windows on the 
ground-floor of the building at regular inter- 
vals; so at two o’clock he went down stairs 
for that purpose, leaving the dog in a com- 
fortable doze by the fire. He had completed 
his round of inspection, and was on his way 
up stairs again, when he heard a tremen- 
dous crash of glass, followed by a howl from 
the dog, a seuffling sound, and all was still 
again. Martin cocked his Colt’s revolver 
and rushed into the room,-only to find the 
window-sash shattered to fragments and the 
dog gone. 

How was that state of things to be account- 
ed for? The dog couldn’t have jumped 
through the window, because the scuffling 
sound succeeded the crash, and furthermore, 
all the glass broken from the window was 
strewn upon the floor of the room, showing 
conclusively that the window must have 
been broken from the outside. 

Martin was nonplussed for once; and the 
more he revolved the matter in his mind, 
the more it seemed that some supernatural 
agency had been at work. A glance from 
the window satisfied him that no human 
being could reach it except by means of a 
ladder; for although the tree we have men- 
tioned stood directly in front of it, the inter- 
vening distance was too great for any one to 
use the tree as a means of access to the 
window. 

Martin then concluded to examine the 
ground immediately under the window for 
traces left by the feet of a ladder, or by any- 
thing else; for he had once hunted mink 
and raccoons for a living, and his practised 
eye could even trace a muskrat. He was 
aware of the risk attached to such a course, 
but that could not deter him from seeking a 
clue-to the disappearance of his favorite dog. 
He was on the point of going out, when it 
occurred to him that his duty to his employ- 
er, which was always a paramount consider- 


ation in his mind, forbade that he should 
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take so rash a step, and that he had already 
been guilty of gross negligence in leaving the 
broken window for an instant. So he hur- 
ried back to the room from which the dog 
had disappeared and prepared’ to watch 
there until morniug. The fate of the dog 
had warned him of the danger of having a 
light in the room, and thus making himself 
a conspicuous target to any one or anything 
outside; so he extinguished the fire, covered 
up his lantern in one corner of the apart- 
ment, and sat in the dark with his finger on 
the trigger of his pistol, awaiting further de- 
velopments. At this juncture there was a 
lull in the gale, which had raved with mani- 
acal fury for several hours, and Martin’s 
acute ear heard an indistinct sound below 
that was evidently caused by some one creep- 
ing on his hands and knees, for Martin bad 
often heard hunters crawling in that man- 
ner to surprise their game, 

A momentary silence ensued, and then he 
heard the tree violently agitated, as if some 
giant were ascending it; for there was no 
wind blowing at the time. A moment after- 
ward, what appeared to Martin to be the leg 
of a burglar was thrust through the window, 
and he fired one barrel of his revolver at it, 
but was unable to fire a second, as the ex- 
ploded percussivn-cap had got wedged in be- 
hind the chamber of the pistol so as to pre- 
vent it from revolving. 

_ But Martin meant business; so he threw 
the revolver at the mysterious object, and 
then sailed in with his bowie-knife. But it 
soon dropped from his paralyzed hand as he 
was jerked through the window, and found 
himself in the coils of a boa-constrictor! 

There was a menagerie attached to the 
circus, and the tent containing the former 
had blown down, the pole of it falling upon 
the serpents’ cage, and so bending the iron 
rods as to let out its inmates. 

Some hours afterward the circus employ- 

\ ees were engaged in repairing damages, when 
they were horrified to see the boa returning 
to its cage with the insensible night-watch- 
man in its powerful folds! 
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If Martin had offered the least resistance 
the constrictor would have crushed every 


‘bone in bis body; but as_he fainted imme- 


diately, it supposed he was dead, and was 
conveying him back to its cage to perform 
the process of deglutition at its leisure; for 
it was already surfeited with the dog which 
it had swallowed. Upon being attacked by 
the man, the boa at once dropped its prey, 
and he received medical aid as promptly as 
possible, but remained unconscivus for up- 
wards of twenty four hours. 

The morning after that memorable night, 
Martin's employer was taking a horseback 
ride at an early hour, when he noticed that 
the front window of the warehouse had been 
shattered to atoms; so he thereupon entered 
the building with his private key, but found 
no clue to Martin, except the revolver with 
one barrel discharged lying on the floor, and 
the bowie knife upon the ground outside. 
He forthwith made inquiries about the 
neighborhood, and was informed of the sin- 
gular occurrence at the circus. 

“ What was the color of the man's hair?” 
he asked, with a view to identifying him. 

“ White as the driven snow,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said he, “it must have been a 
different man, for Martin’s hair was black as 
a coal.” 

“Don’t be too sure he isn’t the same 
man,” observed a bystander, “ for such an 
adventure as that would turn any mau’s hair 
white in five minutes,” 

The proprietor of the warehouse evidently 
thought the suggestion entitled to some 
weight, for he straightway repaired to the 
bedside of the wretched man, and instantly 
recognized him as the faithful watchman, in 
spite of his snow-white hair. 

Martin was ultimately restored to health, 
and strange to say, the order of nature is re- 
versed in his case, and as he grows older his 
hair is gradually recovering its pristine black- 
ness, so that by the time he is threescore 
and ten his locks will be as dark as Cimme- 
rian darkness itself. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


STEPHENS. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MY FAIR FRIEND FROM “DIXIE.” 


I sarp that I remembered very little of the 
play at the Globe that evening, and I do 
not, for just ere the curtain rose I chanced 
to notice a party of several ladies, accompa- 
nied by an elderly gentleman, coming in to 
one of the lower boxes. One of the ladies 
was quite young, and although she sat so as 
to be partially in the shadow from where I 
was sitting, yet something about her struck 
me at once as familiar—formerly known; and 
in another instant I was pretty sure that it 
was the Georgia girl with whom old Pepe 
had made me so informally acquainted near 
the close of the war. At my suggestion we 
gave up our’ reserved seats and went round 
to the other side, where I could get a better 
view of the box occupants. Taking Putty- 
head’s opera-glass, I made myself certain 
that it was actually Kate Shelton, and then 


—well—I fell into a sort of tender-headed | 


retrospection of the past, especially of the 
evening we rode half a score of miles togeth- 
er mule-back through a guerilla country. 


Gradually my thoughts came down nearer 
to present time, and I began to consider the 
matter as it now stood: here was Kate Shel- 
ton in Boston, more beautiful even, as I 
thought, than at her desecrated home. I 
had done her a service, a very fair soldierly 
service, once. She had asked me to let her 
know if I got safely back to my regiment. 


Circumstances had prevented my doing so. 


at the time, and, well, I had never done so; 
but might I not do so now? I didn’t feel: 


quite certain of the propriety of that. After- 


two years it might be about as well to let the 
matter drop. Very likely Miss Shelton had 
forgotten me, and doubtless had plenty of 
admirers. Clearly, the most rational thing 
for me to do under the circumstances was to 
let it pass as a gone-by incident. The only 
trouble was,I didn’t like to do so, That 
was where the pinch came. So I sat and 
fidgeted through the play, occasionally steal- 
ing a glance towards the box, and not a lit- 
tle muddled in my feelings towards its fair 
occupant. 

The box party left before the close of the 
piece. Seeing them going, I went hastily 
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down to the main entrance and waited for 
them to come out, waited some seconds, and 


then stepped out upon the sidewalk; but 


from some circumstance, then very unac- 


countable to me, I missed them entirely. I 
Nave since inferred that they left the theatre 
py the side entrance on Essex Street, which 
was then unknown tome. But gone they 


were, without giving me even a glimpse or a 


dlue as to the direction they had taken, 


I went back to Puttyhead, who was still 
irinking in the comedy absorbedly, feeling 
thoroughly disappointed and out of sorts. 
Going home along (for we walked up to Put- 
tyhead’s rooms), my moodiness drew that 


young gentleman’s attention, 


“What's up with you, Guess?” he asked. 
“You've been acting mighty queer all the 
evening.” 

I told him I had seen an old friend at the 
theatre, and went on to explain the case 
briefly, as far as I deemed it necessary for 


him to know. I then asked him what he 
thought of the propriety of my trying to re- 
new the acquaintance. 

“O, well,’ remarked my young billiard 
man, “that would depend wholly on your 
inclination, I should say. Do you want to 
renew it?” 

I admitted that it would be agreeable. 

“Well, then, as to the propriety of the 
thing, I don’t see why you need to trouble 
yourself about that. I should say you had 
avery fair claim for a recognition—if you 
manage it right. Of course you are not to 
use it for more than its worth. It would en- 


title you to recognition and courtesy, sure.” 

“But perhaps she has entirely forgotten 
it,’’ I remarked. 

“Pshaw! no she hasn’t. Girls don’t for- 
get such things quite soeasy. Seems to me, 
too, that you are greatly afraid she’s forgot- 
ten you! But she hasn’t. She’ll remember 
that ride and that garret meeting to her dy- 
ing day She wouldn’t be half so likely to 
forget it as you would. Girls are twice as 
spoony on such romantic scrapes as boys 
are.” 

The reader will see that although Putty- 
head was the veriest child in the manage- 
ment of his own love affairs, yet he could 
give very sage advice in those of another per- 
son; and I suspect that the most of us are 
considerably like him. 

“And as for her having other admirers,” 
continued Puttyhead, as we went on, “ very 
likely she has. Ali pretty girls do. No 
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matter if she has. You can’t tell what your 
chance’ll be till you’ve tried for it. You see 


girls are queer, It isn’t half the time they 
care anything about the fellows that keep 


hanging around them. Some chap with a 
little more brass or a bigger mustache will 
come up and lug ’em right off from under 
the noses of the rest.” * 


I dissented greatly from this animal view 


of thecase, I didn’t believe it was generally 


so. I thought that if I knew Miss Shelton 
had other admirers upon whom she looked 
more favorably, I should keep away. 

“Well, I shouldn’t,” said Puttyhead, 
promptly. “I shouldn't consider that they 


would hurt my chance a bit. I should just 


get up my self-assurance and walk right in 
among them. Ten to one the rest would 
get jealous and make themselves so ridicu- 
lous and tiresome that the lady would soon 
send them packing, of her own accord.”’ 


“But would you call that a very fair way 


of doing business? fair towards the other 
chaps ?” I demanded. 

“T shouldn’t consider it fair in any other 
sort of business,” said Puttyhead; “ but in 
love a fellow can’t be expected to have any 
eonscience—for rivals. Everybody thinks 
he can make the lady happier than anybody 
else. Besides, it’s for the lady to choose, and 
it’s no more than gallant for the gentlemen 
to give her as wide a choice as possible.” 

“What if the lady was engaged ?” I asked. 

“ Well,” continued the imperturbable Put 
tyhead, “I shouldn’t give her up then with- 
out a struggle; that is, if I really liked her 


and thought she had any regard for me. 
You see it’s like this with girls: they don’t 
commonly have much choice in fellows. 
They don’t want to live old maids, and so, 
when a fellow offers himself, even if they 
don’t have any great affection for him—pro- 
vided they’ve no particular aversion to him 
—they accept, and so get married in that 
way. With fellows the case is different, but 
with girls it’s ‘Hobson’s choice,’ in nine 
cases out of ten. So I should just go in and 
get her if I could.” 

“And oust the other chap?” 

“He might call it ousting, or any other 
name he liked.” 

“ But do you hold to a young lady’s break- 
ing her troth ?” I demanded. 

“Theoretically, I shouldn’t; but practi- 
cally, and in such a case as I have just men- 
tioned, I shouldn’t blame her a bit. If I 
were a young lady, I would get the best one 
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I could, somehow. If I had become engaged 
to a fellow simply because I didn’t expect to 


get any one better, and a better did come, 
one I really loved, why, I’d get rid of No.1 
as easy and gracefully as I could. It would 
not be just a square thing, I admit; but 
then, the way ladies stand in society isn’t 


just a square thing, either, They don’t 


have an equal chance with men. I think a 


great deal of allowance ought to be made 
them in these matters. I don't believe that 
engagements, made with such _ limited 
chances for choice, ought to be set down for 


irrevocable, If a lady had the choice of all 


the gentlemen of her acquaintance, and was 
intellectually competent to decide correctly 
between them, then she ought to hold to her 
choice.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but it is the belles who 
have the choice of all the gentlemen of their 


acquaintance who are the notorious co- 
quettes, and never hold to anything long. 


There’s where the joke comes in!” 

“Not quite,” said Puttyhead, “ for perhaps 
they are not ‘intellectually competent’ to 
choose. Gentlemen may have turned their 
heads—flattering them.” 

Clearly, no use to argue with this fellow; 
bat I told him that I feared his ideas would 
be rather subversive to society, as at present 
constituted, if put in practice. He thought 
they were rapidly being put in practice, 
There we differed again. 

“But suppose I wished to renew my ac- 


quaintance with this young lady,” I contin- 
ued, after we had got back to his rooms. 
“How am I to find her? That’s what puz- 
zles me now. I haven’t the slightest knowl- 
edge of her whereabouts.” 

“You might advertise in the daily paper,” 
suggested Puttyhead, “like this: ‘ Will the 
young lady who occupied the box at the 
Globe Theatre, on Wednesday evening, send 
her address to No. — Washington Street, 
and oblige an old friend, who saw her from 
the balcony? G.Gordon;’ or, more respect- 
able, ‘Mr. G. Gordon’s compliments to Miss 
Shelton, whom he saw very unexpectedly at 
the Globe, Wednesday evening. He would 
be glad to know her address. G. Gordon, 
No. — Washington Street.’” 

’ « That would never answer,” said I. “ Miss 

Shelton would be disgusted with such a re- 
quest—made publicly. Seriously, you would 
not insert such an advertisement—for a 
lady. You know what sort of people use 
the ‘ personal notices ’ of the dailies.” 


“Seriously, I would,” said Puttyhead. “I 
don’t care who use the personal notices. If 


I couldn’t find her in any other way, I'd ad- 


vertise. She or some of her friends would 
be almost certain tosee it. And if she’s the 
right sort, she wouldn’t haggle over the ad- 
vertisement. She would know you had no 


other way to hear of her, There’s nothing 
indecent about such an advertisement; and 


it’s none of anybody’s business, save your 
own. And what’s more, no one else would 
notice or remember anything about it.” 

But I couldn’t see it in that light at all. 
The jdea of advertising struck me as indeli- 


cate, to say the least, In fact, all of Putty- 


head’s ideas and opinions were, it seemed to 
me, too business-like. I didn’t half relish 
them, and couldn’t entertain the idea of act- 
ing upon them in my own case. I lay awake 
half the night trying to hit upon some better 


plan. I even thought of getting a detective 


to help me. 

The next day I ran round to all the princi- 
pal hotels, but the name of Shelton was not 
registered. Then I decided to go home and 
attend to my studies; then I changed my 
mind, and so kept on changing it, back and 
forth, all that day and the next, 

Finally, after a great many qualms, and 
from sheer necessity, as I thought, I con- 
cluded to venture on an advertisement; not 
of the sort Puttyhead had recommended, but, 
as I conceived, a more plausible one. Asa 
result of my cogitations, the next morning’s 


Journal contained the following item: 


“ Miss Shelton of B——, Georgia, will find 
a letter to her address at the general post- 
office.” 


Late the previous evening I had mailed the 
letter above referred to, which, upon refer- 


ence, I find ran as follows: 


“No. — Washington Street. 

“Miss Kate SHELTON,—You have prob- 
ably tong since forgotten the writer of this 
note, though perhaps not wholly the even- 
ing you rode to Mr. Macdonald’s after your 
father had been carried off by the guerillas. 
The young Yankee who had the pleasure of 
being your escort was to send you word 
whether he got safely back to his regiment, 
I believe. Circumstances prevented his do- 
ing so at the time. But he now begs leave 
to tell you that he got back to his comrades 
without accident, although the mule was 
rather contrary. He has often thought of 


- Miss Shelton, and earnestly hoped that her 
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father was restored to her safe and sound, 
and also that she has been able to return to 
her home, now this ‘cruel war’ is over. Did 
you find the silver we hid down cellar safe? 
Seeing you at the theatre the other evening 
has led me to write this note, which I hope 
you will pardon, as also the method I have 
taken to bring it to hand.. Very respectfully 
yours, G. GorDON.” 


I laugh over this epistle as heartily as the 
reader can. It was certainly rather stiltified, 
in other words, rather above my ordinary 
style of writing, and seems a singular com- 
pound of assurance and modesty; about as 
much of one as the other, I presume it 
gives a very correct idea of iny feelings then, 

I awaited the result with no one kuows 
how much anxiety. When the afternoon 
post was brought round my respiratory ap- 
paratus nearly stopped until I found that 
there was nothing forme. Misgivings seized 
upon me afresh, I was as restless as a young 
hyena. But afew minutes later an empty 
carriage drew up in front of the saloon, and 
the coachman inquired of Puttyhead if 
“young Mr. Gordon was in.’ On my com- 
ing forward he gave mea sealed note. It 
contained the words: 


“If Mr. Gordon is at liberty, Miss Shelton 
will be very glad to see him and have him to 
dinner. Kate SHELTON.” 

“ No. — Union Park. 
“Please come, The carriage can wait. 

That nearly took me off my feet for a mo- 
ment. Not having a very extensive ward- 
robe to select from, I was not long getting 
ready, and a few minutesdater was set down 
at a very pretty place—the one indicated in 
the note. A servant opened the door ere I 
had rang, and showed me into the parlor. I 
heard a light rustle from beyond the folding- 
doors, and lo! there came out Miss Kate, 
taller and more plump, but, nevertheless, 
much the same. 

It was always my luck to feel just so pla- 
suily erhbarrassed on every interesting occa- 
sion of my life. I hardly know what I said 
or did during the first few seconds. But I 
have the impression that Kate greeted me 
with true Southern warmth; and when 
“ consciousness returned” she was saying: 

“T waited and watched for a letter—that 
note you were going to send me. But it did 
not come, and I was ‘so afraid you had got 
cut off somewhere.” 


“TIT ought to have sent it,” I stammered, 
“If I had once supposed you would have 
given me a second thought, 1 should have 
sentit somehow. But I supposed you woukl 
not much care what became of a Yankee.” 

This was no sort of a way to talk to a lady 
under such circumstances. But Kate said 
that she did care, and had worried over ita 
great many times, to think that I had gone 
off over there with her, and perhaps been 
murdered before I could get back. She had 
thought how wrong it was for her to have 
placed me in so much danger, and how my 
friends in the North must have grieved over 
my disappearance—for she had felt sure I 
must have been lost. 

“ But why didu’t you keep the mule ?” she 
asked, “ You know I told you to keep him, 
It was seeing the mule at home when we got 
back that made me so uneasy. I thought 
you must have been stopped not far from 
there,” 

I explained that I had not been able to get 
the contrary brute past their house. 

“Ah! was that it?” exclaimed Kate, laugh- 
ing. “No wonder he wouldn’t answer me! 
Do you know,” she continued, “I used to 
catch him and whisper in his ear, asking 
him where he had left his Yankee rider, and 
what had become of that young ‘ blue coat’ 
that rode him that evening? He used to 
look very wise, but he never would inform 
me. Ashamed to, no doubt!” 

“Then you returned home soon?” I said. 

“O yes. Father got back the next day, 
and came over after me. He said you were 
a true-blooded young fellow—if you were a 
Yankee,” she added, laughing. 

The elder Shelton had, as I afterwards 
learned, been arrested by a squad of Confed- 
erate cavalry on a suspicion of disloyalty, or 
more properly to extort money, but after an 
overhauling of his patriotism, and getting a 
willy-nilly “ loan,” they had let him off. 

“And you are still living at your old 
home ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, but things are strangely altered 
since the war. It quite ruined papa. He is 
trying to begin again on the free-labor sys- 
tem. But it doesn’t work at all, he says, 
the negroes are so insolent. Their labor 
does not amount to mach now. Then mat-. 
ters are dreadfully mixed up with us. The 
Ku-Klux keep everybody in suspense.” 

“How about this Ku-Klux?” I asked. 

“O, I hardly know,” with a little sigh. 
“Father says that their object is to drive 
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out the North yet, and restore things as they 
were before the war. But they are mistaken, 
and can never do that. They are only 
making matters worse. O! we shall never 
see the South again as it once was!” And 
Miss Kate sighed, a tear glistening in her eye. 

I thought of the millions who have re- 
joiced, justly, as I hope, at the downfall of 


slavery, and then of this daughter of aslave- 
owner to whom the fair South now appeared 
so desolate. I asked her if she had been long 
in Boston. 

“Aunt Kate and I came up a fortnight 
since. We are only on a visit.” She added, 
“Mr, M. (the gentleman of the house) is 
Aunt Kate’s brother-in-law.” 

Dinner was here announced, and we went 
out. In the dining-room I was presented to 
Mrs. Dearborn (Aunt Kate), a plump mat- 
ronly lady, with dark brows, who might once 
have been very much like Miss Kate; also 
to Mr. and Mrs, M. 

After dinner the whole family assembled 
in the parlor and the conversation took a 
more general turn. Very gently and quietly 
“Aunt Kate” contrived to bring me to talk 
about myself, residence, etc. And as soon 
as I perceived her design I recognized the 
propriety of it, and gave her in brief a 
straight account of my history and present 
connections. She had seen my father on 
one of his Southern tours, I think the fact 
that he was a democrat of the old school did 


not injure his son any in Mrs. Dearborn’s 


eyes; for although a lady of sterling sense, 
she was, and is, for that matter, a genuine 
Southerner. If such was the case, [ shall 
cherish a filial memory for “ Gordon,” though 
setting aside the great fact of progeniture, it 
is about the only oceasion to cherish such a 
feeling I can recollect. 


Of “Ingalls” I said as little as possible. 
But even that little seemed greatly to aston- 
ish Mrs. Dearborn; and she presently star- 
tled me by asking me if my father left a will, 
to my knowledge, I had never known, and 
told her so. She thought a moment, then said : 

“T should be loath to occasion hardness or 
unpleasant feeling between you and your 
mother, but under the circumstances I 
should certaivly advise you to look up that 
matter. It would seem to be in your ‘iine, 
too,” she added, laughing; “since you are 
intending to become a lawyer.” 

It struck me so very forcibly. 

Of} rising to goI received a very cordial 
invitation to call again, which was renewed 
by Miss Kate, who followed me into the hall. 

“ We ouly stay a fortnight longer,” she re- 
marked, “and you owe me quite a debt for 
making me believe I had been the cause of 
your falling into the hands of the guerillas. 
You must do penance now by calling often. 
Remember,” 

There was little danger of my neglecting 
such penance! 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Once on a time a little leaf was heard to 
sigh and ery, as leaves often do when a gen- 
tle wind is about, And the twigs said: 

“What is the matter, little leaf?” 

“The wind,” said the leaf, “ just told me 
that one day it would whirl me off, and 
throw me down to the ground to die!” 

The twig told it to the branch on which it 
grew, and the branch told it to the tree. 
And when the tree heard it, it rustled all 
over, and sent back word to the leaf: 

“Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, and 
you shall not go till you want to.” 

And so the leaf left off sighing and went 
on nestling and singing. And so it grew 
all thwough the summer till October. And 
when the bright days of autumn came, the 
little leaf saw all the leaves around becoming 
very beautiful. Some were yellow, and some 
were scarlet,and some were striped with 
both colors. Then it asked the tree what it 
meant. And the tree said: 


“All these leaves are getting ready to fly 
away; and they have put on these beautiful 
colors because of joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, 
and grew very beautiful in thinking of it; 
and when it was very gay in colors it saw 
that the branches of the tree had no color in 
them, and so the leaf said: 

“O branch, why are you lead-colored and 
we golden ?” 

“We must keep on our work-clothes,” 
said the tree, “for our life is not done yet: 
but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over.” 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and 
the leaf let go its hold, not thinking of it; 
and the wind took it up and turned it over, 
whirled it like a spark of fire in the air, and 
let it fall gently down and then under the 
edge of the fence among hundreds of leaves, 


-and it fell into a dream, and never waked up 


to tell what it dreamed about. 
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TWO SIDES TO IT. 


BY CLIO STANLEY, 


“Ler’s play ‘ make-believe!” said Annie 
Moore, to her little friend Josie Horton. 
“You be blind Tom, and I'll be the boys! 
Here, put this old hat on first, and take this 
stick to walk with!’ 

And away went the sweet face and the 
sunny curis, the blithe limbs and the merry 
feet, through the sunshine, down to the old 
oak tree. 

Josie followed more slowly, for she had 
shut her blue eyes, and was walking blindly 
through the sunshine. 

She put the stick carefully down before 
every step, asshe had seen poor old Tom do, 
and walked along with her face bent down, 
as if the light hurt it. 

“ Halloo, there, old Tom! Can’t you run 
a race with us this morning?” 

And Annie pulled the stick away, and 
knocked the hat off, and then laughed till the 
tears came, to see the funny way in which 
Josie tried to be blind. 

“ Please let the old blind man be,” pleaded 
Josie, in a sweet voice, trembling with hid- 
den laughter. “I shall not know how to 
find my way home without my good stick.” 

“O,” cried Annie, shouting with merri- 
ment; “ you did that splendidly, Josie!” 

“Do you think so, my children?” said a 
kind voice near them. And turning round 
in blushing surprise, they saw old Mrs. Hor- 
ton, Josie’s grandmother, standing near and 
watching them. 

“We were only playing, grandma,” said 
Josie, softly. “We would not really teaze 
old Tom.” 

“T hope not, my darling; but it is cruel to 
mock at the sufferings of another person. 
If you knew how old Tom Lance came to be 
blind, [am sure you could never laugh at 
his misfortune.” 

“And do you know it, grandma? Wont 
you tell us?” pleaded Josie, with a warm 
kiss on the withered cheek, that seventy 
years before had been young, and fair, and 
sweet, and marvellously like little Josie’s 
own, of peach-bloom and lily. 

“Sit down here on the old bench then, 
and I'll tell you the story, though a sad one. 

“A long time ago, my darlings, when old 


Tom Lance was young, and strong, and ac- 
tive, one of the finest-looking men in the 
town where he lived, though only a serving- 
man, he hired out to Farmer Rathburn to 
work on his farm. A very faithful servant 
he proved himself, never shirking any duty 
imposed on him, willing and ready to work 
out of hours if his master needed his ser- 
vices; but when the labor of the day was all 
over, he would put on a clean suit of 
clothes and go up to the house and beg per- 
mission to take little Lola walking. He was 
so honest and reliable that her father and 
mother were always glad to have him take 
her, and many a run over the fields, and 
many a ramble through the woods, did she 
get through Tom’s kindness. 

“The child grew to love Tom, and Tom 
loved her from the first minute that he 
saw her curly head nodding at him from 
the sitting-room window the day he came, 

“One night Farmer Rathburn’s barn was 
set on fire. The night was cold, and the 
wind blowing hard, and in less than an 
hour the house itself was all in flames. Mr. 
Rathburn was busy getting out the furniture, 
Mrs. Rathburn had her baby in her arms, and 
Jenny, the nurse, had been sent up stairs for 
Lola. But she was a cowardly girl, and took 
the opportunity tosecure all her own things 
and make her escape, just saying to Tom as 
she passed through the yard: 

“* Lola is in her bed yet, and nobody has 
thought of her,’ 

* It took Tom about five minutes to dash 
up the stairs, secure the precious burden in 
his arms, and get down again. Her father 
met him at the door and took her from him, 
but at that instant a burning beam fell down 
right across brave Tom’s face, and knocked 
him down. They drew him quickly away, 
and everything was done for him that could 
be done, but it was of no avail. Poor Tom 
Lance was blind for life. 

“For many weary years he has managed 
to earn his own living, but now he is old and 
feeble, and the town supports him.” 

Very quietly and with tears in their eyes 
Annie and Josie crept away, but never again 
did they laugh at a poor blind man. 


| 
| 
| 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


All communications intended for this De- 
partment should be sent to Epwiy R, 
Briaes, West Bethel, Maine. 

Our readers in all parts of the country are 
requested to contribute rebusses, enigmas, 
charades, etc., to “ Ruthven’s Puzzle Page.” 


No 1. Enigma. 
I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 9, 3, 11, 2, 10, 5, is a town in Vermont. 
My 6, 8, 1, 7, is a track. 
My 4 is a vowel. 
My whole is very useful. 


2. Cross-Word Enigma. 
My first is in calm, but not in mild; 

My second is in harp, but not in flute; 
My third is in rude, but not in wild; 

My fourth is in lyre, but not in lute; 
My fifth is in haste, but not in fly; 

My sixth is in dance, but not in hop; 
My seveuth is in noble, but not in high; 

My eighth is in cut, but not in chop; 
My ninth is in hack, but not in cat; 

My tenth is in hew, but not in hack; 
My eleventh is in plum, but not in nut; 

My twelfth is in blue, but not in black; 
My thirteenth is in hymn, but not in chant; 
My whole is the name of a plant. 

Ep. WYNNE. 


8. Word Square, 
A drop of water. A girl’s name, 
A confederate. Particles of light. 
WILson. 


a. Double Acrostic. 

A garden vegetable. The return of a 
sound. A kind of sword. A rule of action. 
The least quantity. An assemblage of ships. 

The initials name a town in New Hamp- 
shire, and the finals a town in Maine. 

BETSEY ANN. 


Anagrams. 
(Counties in California.) 

5. A mad ale. 
6. A sun is last. 
7. A mop, Sir A. 
8. O, try me, E. 
9. O, master can. 

10. A car salve, 

11, A man’s toe. 

WILLiz Woopsine. 


- by till we meet again. 


Decapitations. 
12, Behead to pour, and leave a fish, 
13. To strike, and leave a particle. 
14. To divide, and leave a quadruped. 
15. To watch, and leave a measure. 
Ep. WYNNE, 


16. Puzzle. 

Whole, I am a town in Maine. Cut off my 
tail, and I am a plant; replace, and change 
my head, and I am a priest’s cloak; change 
again, and I am a drone; cut off my tail, and 
Iam a household utensil; change my head, 
and Iam a coxcomb; again, I am a quick 
sound; once more, and I am a toy; replace 
my tail, and change my head, and I am a 
cord. RUTHVEN. 


Curtailments. 


17, Curtail a bird, and leave sharp. 
18. Avshelter built of boards, and leave profit. 


19. A surgical instrument, and leave to © 


satiate. 
20. A town in Maine, and leave a section 
of a poem. ELDER BLow. 


No. 21. Transposition. 
Who payhp si eh norb dan hugtat, 
Htat eversht otn s’erhotna liwl; 
Sehow morar si shi hensot hthtgou, 
Dna plimse hurtt hsi mutsot kills! 
Emery W. BARtTLett. 


Answers in Two Months. 


DEAR READERS,—We have had sixteen 
years’ experience as a writer of puzzles, but 
in assuming control of a Department of this 
kind in BALLov’s Monraty, we feel the 
bashfulness of many a country youth who 
leaves the quiet of his home among the 
mountains, for the first time, to strive for 
“Fame and Fortune” in a large and busy 
city. We find ourselves among strangers, 
but we extend to all a hand of friendship, 
and invite you to aid us in making this page 
instructive and entertaining by sending us 
Jirst-class contributions. 

With these few words of introduction we 
enter upon our duties, and bid you all good- 
RUTHVEN. 
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A CoMPLIMENT.—We do not often bore our readers with newspaper compliments, but the fol- 
lowing from the pen of a gentleman is so well considered in every respect, that we must publish 
it. Mr. Fisk, in a private letter, without solicitation on our part, for we have not the honor of 
his acquaintance, thus speaks of Ballou’s Monthly Magazine: 


Concorp, N. H., March 11, 1872. 
Publishers Ballou’s Magazine: 

I have just finished reading the April number of your very interesting magazine, and I cannot 
restrain from writing you this little note to say how much I admire it. 1 think the present num- 
ber (No. 4) to be the best one I have received this year. The story that interested me most was 
the tale entitled “ Our Set, or Who is She?” I think it is one of the best stories I have had the 
pleasure of reading for a long time; one that the writer might well feel proud of; a story witha 

moral to it. 1 have been a constant reader of the Magazine for the past three years, and it 

a great pleasure to me, on a leisure day, to settle down in some quiet nook and peruse a few of 
the back numbers. And not until it ceases to exist shali I discontinue it. 

Hoping that it will rapidly increase in circulation and prosperity, I remain yours truly, 

Gro. W. Fisk. 

Such a compliment. as the above is worth more than a hundred notices which are paid for. We 
believe that Ballou’s Magazine is filled with good reading, such as elevates and improves, and 
we mean to have it retain that character. 


Startling! Interesting! True! 
THE HUNTER’S VISION: 


THE SEARCH FOR THE CAVE OF COLD. 


A STORY OF THE WEST IN ITS WILDEST DAYS. 


One of the most interesting, fascinating, thrilling stories that ever 
appeared in the columns of a newspaper is now being published in 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 


the best, the oldest and the most original weekly story paper in. the 
country. 

“Tue Honrer’s Vision” was written expressly for Tue American 
Union by the celebrated M. Quan, of the Michigan Press. 

In it M. Quap relates some of his own experiences in the Great 
West. ‘ 

Experiences of a startling nature. 

Adventures of the most singular description. 

M. Quan has served in the armies of the Republic. 

He has prospected for gold mines. 

He has worked gold and silver mines on his own account. 

He has tried Western life in its best and worst aspects. 

Every one in Michigan or in the Western States has seen or heard 
of M. Qoap. 

His story in most of its incidents is wonderful. 

Buy Taz American Union, or subscribe for it, and read it. 


@@ For sale at all periodical depots. Six cents per copy.—$2.50 per year. 
THOMES & TALBOT, 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


VALUABLE DiAmonps.—The Orloff diamond, 
bought by Catherine of Russia, is considerably 
larger than the Koh-i-noor of Queen Victoria, 
being about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
weighing 195 carats. This splendid stone once 
formed, it is said, the eye of a Hindoo idol in a 
temple at Brahma at Pondicherry, was stolen 
by a French deserter,and, after passing through 
various hands, fell into the possession of a 
Greek merchant, who sold it to the empress 
for half a million of dollars, an annuity of 
$25,000, and a patent of nobility. Wilkie Collins, 
it is stated, founded in a measure his novel of 
“The Moonstone ” on the history of this mag- 
nificent stone. The largest and most valuable 
diamond known is presumed to be the one so 
long owned by the Sultan of Matan, Borneo. 
Its weight is 369 carats, and its estimated value 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The celebrated 
Austrian diamond, weighing 139 carats, is 
nearly the size of the Koh-i-noor; but the fact 
that it is yellow and of rose form renders it 
much less valuable. If it were white and cut 
in brilliant, it wonld be worth more than 
$1,000,000; but as it is, less than two-thirds of 
that sum would be considered a fair estimate 
of its price. 


Tar JELLY-Fisn.—So large a portion of its 
bulk consists of water that one of no less than 
thirty-four pounds weight, being left to dry in 
the sun for some days, was found to have lost 
ninety per cent of its original weight. Writ- 
ing of the not very attractive appearance of 
these huge jelly-fish, Agassiz observes that to 
“form an idea of his true appearance, one must 
meet him as he sails along at midday, rather 
lazily withal, his huge semi-transparent disk, 
with its flexible lobed margin, glittering in the 
sun, and his tentacles floating to a distance of 
many yards behind him. Encountering one of 
these huge jelly-fishes, when out in a rowing 
boat, we attempted to make a rough measure- 
ment of his dimensions upon the spot. He 
was lying quietly near the surface, and did 
not seem in the least disturbed by the proceed- 
ing, but allowed the oar, eight feet in length, 
to be laid across the disk, which proved to be 
seven feet in diameter. Backing the boat 
slowly along the line of the tentacles, which 
were floating at their utmost extension behind 
him, we measured these in the same manner, 
and found them to be rather more than four- 
teen times the length of the oar, thus covering 


a space of one hundred and twelve feet.” This 
huge mass is produced by a hydroid measuring 
not more than half an inch in length when 
full grown. 


Anorent Crties.— Nineveh was fourteen 
miles long, eight wide, and forty miles round, 
with a wall one hundred feet high, and thick 
enough for three chariots abreast. Babylon was 
fifty miles within the walls, which were sev- 
enty-five feet thick and one hundred feet high, 
with one hundred brazen gates. The Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the sup- 
port of the roof. It was a hundred years in 
building. The largest of the Pyramids is 431 
feet high, and 635 feet on the sides. Its base 
covers eleven acres. The stones are about sixty 
feet in length, and the layers are 203. It em- 
ployed 330,000 men in building. The labyrinth 
in Egypt contains 300 chambers and twelve 
halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins twenty 
miles, and Athens was twenty-five miles 
around, and contained 359,000 citizens and 
400,000 slaves. The Temple of Delphos was so 
rich in donations that it was plundered of fifty 
millions of dollars, and Nero carried away from 
it 200 statues. The walls of Rome were thir- 
teen miles round, 


Sprineos oF AustTRALIA.—The salt 
lakes and mineral springs on the Paroo are a 
real curiosity. Mounds of earth rise about ten 
or fifteen feet over the surface, no doubt thrown 
up by the force of the water; they form a kind 
of oasis in the wilderness, and have saved the 
lives of many wanderers, These mounds can 
be seen for miles. The water is clear and soft. 
It is impregnated with magnesia, soda and 
alum. Itis palatable to drink, and wholesome. 
The water does not flow after touching the 
surface; but as soon as it overflows the fortlike 
basin sinks into the earth, The alum and soda 
crack under your feet as you walk around 
these wells like frozen snow. 


j OOD ENGRAVINGS ror sate. We 

have on hand, in good order and condi- 
tion, several thousand Woop ENGRAVINGS, 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers, The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. Address Toomes & 63 Congress 
Street, Boston, Masa, 


Murron CHops.—Cut the chops off a loin or 
the best end of a neck of mutton, pare off the 
fat, dip them into a beaten egg, and strew over 
them grated bread, seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and some finely minced parsley; fry them in a 
little butter,and lay them on the back of a 
sieve to drain before the fire. Thicken about 
half a pint of gravy, add a tablespoonful of 
ketchup, and one of white vinegar; put the 
gravy into the dish, and lay in the chops; gar- 
nish with fried parsley or cut lemon. 


Eg.s Stewep.—Cut the eels into pieces, sea- 
son well two pounds and a half with salt and 
black pepper; put an ounce of butter intoa 
stewpan with a large handful of sorrel, three 
or four sage leaves, half an onion cut small, a 
little grated lemon-peel, and one anchovy 
chopped; put in the eels, and pour over half a 
pint of water; stew them gently for half an 
hour, shaking them occasionally; before serv- 
ing, add a little grated nutmeg and the juice of 
half a lemon. 


Porators, MaAsHED.—When your potatoes 
are thoroughly boiled, drain them quite dry, 
pick out every speck, etc.,and while hot, rub 
them through a colander into a clean stewpan. 
Toa pound of potatoes put about half an ounce 


' of butter and a tablespoonful of milk; do not 


make them too moist; mix them weld together. 


Gravy For Roast Meat.—About a quarter 
of an hour before the meat is taken from the 
fire, put a common dish with a teaspoonful of 
salt in it under the meat; when it has all run 
into the dish, remove it, baste and froth the 
meat, and pour the gravy into the dish on 
which the roast is to be served. 


Rice CHerse.—Boil an ounce of rice, thick 
as hasty pudding, in rather less than half a pint 
of milk (new); pour it hot on an ounce and a 
half of butter, the same weight of sugar, mix- 
ing it well together; let it stand till cold; then 
add one egg, and the yolk of another, and a lit- 
tle white wine. 


Morrrys. (1)—Mix two pounds of flour with 
a couple of eggs, two ounces of butter melted 
in a pint of milk, and four or five spoonfuls of 
yeast; beat it thoroughly, and set it to rise two 
or three hours; bake it on a hot hearth in flat 
cakes and turn them, when done, on one side. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Bee Frirrers.—Pound a dozen hard boiled 
eggs with a little cream, and a quarter of a 
pound of beef marrow; then pound half a dos- 
en macaroons, some bitter almonds, a little su- 
gar and lemon-peel; mix these with the pound- 
ed eggs, and form them into fritters; dip them 
into a batter made with flour, butter, salt and 
lemon-peel; fry them in very hot lard; sprin- 
kle sugar over them, and serve. 


Mores. (2)—Take two quarts of warm wa- 
ter,two spoonfuls of yeast,three pounds of flour; 
beat it well for half an hour, and let it stand an 
hour or two; bake them on an iron baking- 
stove (rub it well over with mutton-suet as of- 
ten as they are laid on); as soon as they begin 
to color, turn them; they will be sufficiently 
baked when colored on both sides. 


The manufacturers of the UNIVERSAL 
CLoTHES WRINGER are making a new Wring- 
er, called the “ National,” which has all the ad- 
vantages of the Improved Universal, together 
with a “Malleable Iron Frame,” that cannot 
break, but is indestructible. Gro. H. Hoop is 
the agent, at 97 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mock, on ImiTation CrEAM.—Beat the 
white of an egg to a froth; put to it a very 
small lump of butter, and mix well; then turn 
it on gradually so that it may not curdle. If 
perfectly done, it will be an excellent substi- 
tute for real cream, either as a sauce for pud- 
ding, or in coffee. 


Rice, To Borm.—Wash the rice perfectly 
clean, and put on one pound in two quarts of 
cold water; let it boil twenty minutes, strain 
it through a sieve, and put it before the fire; 
shake it up with a fork every now and then, to 
separate the grains, and make it quite dry. 
Serve it hot. 


ORanGE Biscurts.—Take the grated rind of 
an orange, six fresh eggs, a quarter of a pound 
of flour, and three-quarters of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar; put these into a mortar, beat 
them toa paste, which put into cases, and bake 
like other biscuits. 


Svucar Paste.—Take a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a little salt, one egg; mix all 
together with a little water. This paste may 
be used for any second-course dish. 
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FACTS ANY FANCIES. 


A leading publishing house in Boston had 
recently employed an Irishman as porter, and 
one day one of the firm wanted to send him to 
Berkeley Street. 

“Jim,” said he, “do you know where Berkeley 
Street is?” 

“Yi—yi—yis sur. O yis, sur, sure an’ I know.” 

Jim’s manner was too hesitating, and his an- 
swer did not satisfy hisemployer. Sohe asked 
again, “Are you right sure that you know 
where Berkeley Street is?” 

“O yis, sur! I know well enough where 
Berkeley Strate is, but I don’t just know it by 
that name.” 


A contemporary has the following: “ Reader, 
if you have borrowed the paper you are read- 
ing,don’t doit again. Subscribe. Itisn’t safe 
to borrow papers. We once knew a poor but 
honest man who borrowed a paper, innocently 
and inadvertently, from a wholesale neighbor. 
Fatal act! That terrible contagion, the small- 
pox, was conveyed insidiously in the fibres ef 
the sheet. Of that extensive and interesting 
family—a doting father, a fond wife, several in- 
telligent and heroic sons,thirteen lovely daugh- 
ters, two popular mothers-in-law, and three 
beautiful aunts—not one remains to tell the 
tale.” 


A gentleman talking with Miss Anthony 
was so unfortunate as to use the words 
“woman’s sphere.”” “Woman's sphere!” ex- 
claimed Miss Susan. “I want to know, sir, 
what you know about woman’s sphere! Have 
you ever been awoman? I know you haven't. 
You don’t know anything about a woman. 
Woman’s sphere, indeed!” 


A fond mother tells us of her youngster, 
who is a budding symptom of antediluvian 
simplicity, in that he pokes the oven full of 
snowballs, with a view to baking them a deli- 
cious brown. If taken care of, he will grow up 
admired and respected by everybody, and will 
eventually be sent to Washington. 


A handsome young gentleman walked into 
the Adams Express office the other day, and 
desired to express a package of letters toa 
lady, to whom he desired to return them. 
“What are they worth?” asked the clerk, who 
in making out his account desired to know 
what was the risk. The young man hesitated 


& moment, then clearing his throat from a cer- 
tain huskiness, replied, “ Well, I can’t exactly 
say, but a few weeks ago I thought they were 
worth about four hundred thousand dollars.” 


Sick brother: “Harry! I want to whisper! 
Pa has given me sixpence for taking my medi- 
cine, On your way from school buy me a pen- 
nyworth of hardbake, a pennyworth of toffy, a 
pennyworth of almond rock, a pennyworth of 
honey drops, and a penny stick of Spanish liq- 
uorice, and we'll keep the other penny for to- 
morrow.” 


A man having fallen into a slough, an Irish- 
man standing by called to another for assist- 
ance. The latter, who was busily employed in 
cutting a log, leisurely inquired, “ How deep is 
he in?” “Up to his ankles.” “Then there is 
plenty of time.” “ No, there is not,” replied the 
first; “I forgot to tell you he’s in head first.” 


“Jack,” said a gentleman to an old negro, 
who was rather lazily engaged in cleaning the 
snow from the premises, “ Jack, you don't get 
along with this job very fast.” 

“Why, master,” replied Jack, scratching his 
wool, “ pretty considerable for an old man, I 
guess; and I conceit myself that I can clear 
more snow away iv dese short days than the 
spryest nigga in dis city could do in de longest 
summer day ever was.” 


Why is a theatre a most melancholy object? 
Because the people are in tiers. 

When does a sailor take least room ina ship? 
When he sleeps in his watch. 

In what way does a lady treat a man like a 
telescope? When she pulls him out, looks 
him through, and then shuts him up. 

Why is the early grass likea penknife? Be- 
cause the spring brings out the blades. 

Why would Venus descending from Olymp- 
us be like a liberal husband? Because she 
would come down handsome, 

Why is an editor like carpenter work? Be- 
cause he is often bored. 

- When is a woman like a sparrow? When 
she’s in earnest (in her nest). 

What is that which has a mouth and never 
speaks, and a bed in which it never sleeps? 
A river. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whipping 
aboy? Because it’s a hiding of the sun. 
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Miss Gushington—“ Only think, Mr. Smith, = one ¢ the solo singers. Wont you be delighted - 
to hear me?” 


\ 


" Two of the promizent solo performers, with the audience in the foreground. 


THE 
GREAT PEACE JUBILEE. 
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